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Model 25 \ 
$2,500 


With Cape Top 
and Full 
Equipment 


The most powerful, efficient, and convenient touring car 


ever built, in America or elsewhere. 

Equipped with a 4o-h. p. four cylinder motor, sliding gear 
transmission, double chain drive, and every modern feature 
that marks the car of quality. 

Wheel base 112 in., tread 563 in., wheels 34 in., with 
4 in. tires. 

We offer four other models equally as good in their re- 
spective classes. 

Our catalogue describing the entire line is both pleasing 
and instructive. It will be freely mailed upon request. 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis. 


Branches: 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 
New York Agency, 38-40 West 62d St. Representatives in all leading cites, 


i | Thomas B. Jeffery & Company 


‘Sampson Rock 
of Wall Street 


-By EDWIN LEFEVRE 
Author of Wall Street Stories,’’ ‘‘ The Golden Flood ’’ 


N Wall 

Street Mr. 

Lefevre has 
found all that 
goes to the 
making of the 
most exciting 
kind of astory 
of love and 
adventure. 
There are an 
American girl 
and American 
millions to be 
won, and the 
hero makes a 
daring fight 
for them. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 


MAY 


THE CONQUEST OF OUR HIGHEST MOUNTAIN 


Dr, FREDERICK COOK 1s a mountain climber who does not know what discouragement means. After repeated attempts 
to reach the unconquered summit of Mt. McKinley, in which he was compelled to turn back, he at last succeeded. The-dangers 
and privations of this adventure make Arctic exploration seem a comfortable amusement by comparison. With one corhpamon 
Dr. Cook reached the highest peak of the mountain—a height of 20,300 feet—a new record for mountain climbing on this continent. 

Dr. Cook’s first complete account of his remarkable achievement, illustrated with his own photographs, appears in the 


May HarPeEr’s. 


JOHN W. ALEXANDER’S GREAT PAINTINGS FOR THE CARNEGIE 


INSTITUTE 


The largest contract for mural decoration ever awarded a single American artist was that given to J. W. ALEXANDER for 
the decorations in the new Carnegie Institute in Pittsburg. These decorations, together with an appreciation by CHaRLEs H. 
CaFFIN, are reproduced by courtesy of Mr. ALEXANDER in the May Harper’s. They represent probably the most notable 
and certainly the most significantly American work that has becn done in this field. 


CAPTAIN MAHAN ON OUR NAVY BEFORE THE WAR OF SECESSION 


Few officers could write of either the present or past of our navy in such delightful style and from so full a knowledge 
as Captain MaHaAN—an acknowledged world authority. In the May Harper’s he writes in an intimate personal way of the 
navy in that crucial and intensely interesting period just preceding the War of Secession. 


THE TRIAL OF THE CHICAGO ANARCHISTS 


This is the most recent of the ** Decisive Battles of the Law’’ dealt with in FreperitcK Trevor HILw’s notable series. For 
this very reason no such complete study as Mr. Hitt has made has yet been presented. His vivid picture of the trial is the 
more interesting now because most readers will readily recall the intense interest excited at the time. 


8 SHORT STORIES. 


No one type of story can properly be called a ‘‘Harper story."” The best and most interesting stories of all types are the 
real Harper storics. The stories of the May MAGAZINE are good examples. Grace ELLERY CHANNING, an American writer 
who has lived for vears in Rome, contributes an amusing story shcwing the humors of life where no one can be persuaded to 
do anything on time. Norman Duncan's story is a tale of a Labrador fisherman and his wife, and of their sacrifice of their 
plans in order to properly entertain a visiting parson—a story where humor and pathos are curiously mingled. Louise Fors- 
LUND writes of a delightful situation ——' the admission of an old man into a home for old ladies. RicHarp LE GAl- 


LIENNE’S story is a poetic fantasy—‘‘ The 


eath of the Poet,”’ a man who, having accomplished by his life-work the payment 


of his debts, feels at last that he is free to die. Rose Younc’s ‘The Substance of Things Hoped For” is a story of American 
ehild-life—of the great event in childhood where the first break is made in a group of friends and the oldest boy goes away to school. 
Axnspy Mecurre Roacu has written a charming little romance of the South; the feeling of the aristocratic Southern family against 
the intruding strangers, and its final happy settlement in a romance, is delightfully shown. The humorous story of the number 
is a tale of how two cowboys almost deceived a Berlin archzologist with manufactured relics. JAMES BRANCH CABELL’s two- 


SIR GILBERT PARKER'S GREAT SERIAL 


“THE WEAVERS” 


part romance is concluded. 
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COMMENT 


Peace Talk at Pittsburg 
Tur addresses at the meeting of Mr. Carneair’s many dis- 


tinguished guests at the commemoration of his Institute 


abounded in evidence that the whole world is seriously think- 
ing that war is drifting back into the savage past, and that 
the powerful men of the world are looking confidently to a 
time when universal peace shall be established, and when 
war between civilized nations shall have ceased to be possible. 
from Mr. Carnecte’s own noble address to the most unim- 
portant speech, the occasion was more than a celebration of 
the growing sentiment for peace; it was an educational in- 
fluence. It will be many a year, doubtless, before sur eyes 
shall see the passing of the armed man from his control of 
government; and it is many a weary year, that has passed 
since Tennyson foreshadowed the day when 

The war drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle-flags were furled, 
In the Pagliaments of men, the Federation of the World; 

but that the day is nearer is manifested by the development 
of the dream of a singer inte a moral public question which 
practieal men discuss as if it were possible; while, as Mr. 
SreaD said, the rulers of the world are in favor of peace, and 
profess to have abandoned all desire for gain by war. It is 
true, of course, that practical difficulties, like cost and other 
things, have helped transfuse the poet’s dream with material 
considerations; but good comes often that way, and remains 
good. Mr. Sreap perhaps made*too much of the influence of 
yellow journals. The year 1898 was possibly the last time 
when they could bring a country into war; and maybe they 
were then not so influential as they were thought to be. At 
any rate, it would be so difticult to convict an editor for causing 
war by misstatements that the crime which Mr. Streap would 
fasten upon the yellows might in time come to be as easy and 
as murder. 


The Peace Congress in New York 

The Peace Congress which is in session in Carnegie Tall 
in New York has already developed, as the WrekLy goes to 
press, very interesting disparities of conviction as to the kind 
of peace that is wanted and the way to get it. President 
RooseveELT, who has conveyed his sentiments and sympathies 
hy letter, wants peace with righteousness, but not without it. 
Mr. Carnecte says there is an indissoluble union between 
peace and righteousness. He wants peace with arbitration. 
Professor Munstewserc felt constrained to point out that 
peace missionaries often weaken their influence by mistaken 
arguments, and te maintain that the military system of 
(rermany was not unpopular, and that the German army was 
not felt by the nation as a disagreeable burden. Mr. Carnecir 
new better. He had talked with immigrant Germans in the 
mills at Pittsburg, and asserted that the chief reason most 
of them: gave for coming to America was to keep their chil- 
dren out of compulsory military service. Mr. Sreap said 
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that talk of disarmament made him sick, and that it is not 
disarmament that we want, but less armament. Mr. Carnecip 
said that Mr. Srean talked too much. A Frenchman pointed 
out that France had led all countries in promoting peace; 
a Scotchman maintained that King Epwarp prayed for the 
peace of all the world every night of his life; Secretary Os: yp 
Srraus pointed with pride to President Roosevett as an 
unsurpassed pacificator—the Buck Fanshaw, as it were, of 
all the peacemakers. Mr. CarNnecie would have the peace of . 
the world preserved by an international police force which 
should discipline nations which insisted upon fighting, but 
hefore using violence on such nations, Mr. CarRNeGie would 
try the virtues of a boycott. Secretary Roor was not so ad- 
vanced as that. He found great encouragement in the un- 
ceasing process of diplomatic intercourse, by which mural 
standards, evolved and accepted in the slow development of. 
civilization, are pressed upon the governments of every ja- 
tion, backed by the tremendous power of the opinion of the 
civilized world. The Secretary thought the path to universal 
peace was through the development of peace-loving and _ peace- 
keeping character among men, and that development, though 
slow, he found to be unquestionably proceeding with steady 
advance from generation to generation. That is a view which 
accords with Christian faith. It was reflected by Governor 
Iucues, who said: “The security of peace lies in the desire 
of the people for peace.” 

Through Discussion to Harmony 

Altogether, the Peace Congress seems a_ very healthy 
gathering, where speech is free, though good-natured, and the 
cooing of the doves is diversified by notes in many keys and 
of various degrees of penetration. Better so, much _ better, 
than too much monotony of soft counds. There are great 
differences of opinion among peace-lovers as to what is ob- 
tainable and how to obtain it. Some degree of harmony 
among the peace-seekers is indispensable for useful co- 
operation, and a very good way to make progress towards 
such harmony is to get together and talk things out, every 
speaker speaking his mind, and hearing such views as are 
opposed. 


Public Questions Should be Discussed 

It is conducive to the public health that some important 
questions are being discussed by important men, anid _ that 
Echo is not having it all its own way in American polities. 
It will be better for the President; too, if he and the people 
hear thé other side of questions which have been heretofore 
assumed to be settled as soon as he has announced his con- 
clusions concerning them. This is true because he has raised 
and; to his own satisfaction, has settled questions which 
ought to be thought about before they are finally decided. 
Universal and agile acquiescence is not complimentary t 
a man who, having carefully thought out a proposition, an 
nounces the conclusion at which he: has arrived. Overzealou- 
acceptance is like overquick testimony. It. is inevitable that 
there should be doubt of its sincerity, of its genuineness, of 
its truthfulness. A good many people have been thinking. 
at least they have been saying, that any one who opposes 
what are called the President’s policies are “ plotting” or 
“conspiring” against them. This is nonsense. There 1s 
no treachery implied in merely opposing Mr. Roosevetr. In 
Ohio, Senator Foraker has “entered the lists against such 
people and such a theory. He has agreed with the President 
sometimes, and sometimes he has opposed him, and in each 
instance he has done what he has the right to do. As he has 
set forth, his responsibility as a Senator is to the people of 
the State of Ohio, who have sent him to Washington to speak 
his mind on public questions and to vote as he thinks right 
or expedient for the public welfare. This is his contention. 
and he is right in making it. No one but the people of Ohio 
ean demand an accounting of him, and if they do not like 
what he says and does as Senator, or if they do not like him, 
the remedy is in their own hands. It may be that they agree 
with Mr. Rooseveir, and not with Mr. Foraker, or that they 
prefer Mr. Tarr to him. They have the right to say this, 
but they would be very foolish to disapprove of Senator 
Foraker merely for disagreeing with the President. If thes 
decide against him, they ought to make their decision on the 
merits of the questions from which come the differences ot 
opinion. Public discussion will settle such questions jud' 
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ciously and wisely, and as the President doubtless desires a 
judicious and wise decision, he ought to welecomé such a 
discussion as that which Mr. Foraker has inaugurated. 


Mr. Spooner’s Views 

_. Mr. Srooner is another eminent Republican who has en- 
tered into the discussion of an important subject. It is a 
subject on which Mr. Spooner has, in an especial way, the 
right to speak. It is the subject of the relations of the State 
and Federal governments. It has been held apparently by 
some that any person who believes that the dual form of 
government should be maintained is in some way treacherous 
to the administration, or at least to the cause against 'corpora- 
tions. But Mr. Spooner, who has been by far the ablest 
defender of Mr. Rooseveir on the floor of the Senate, says 
that he is strongly opposed to the effort to wipe out State 
lines. le spoke very strongly on this subject before the 
Wisconsin Society in the city of New York. He declared 
that he refused “to be stampeded into a departure from vital 
fundamental principles of government embodied in the Con- 


stitution of our country,” and he told his hearers that he ° 


regarded this as “one of the dangers which to-day confront 
this people.” Recognizing a tendency to which we have al- 
ready alluded, he said that by this utterance of his he ex- 
pected “to be called a reactionary.” The following paragraph 
of his speech is one of the best statements of a profound 
truth on this question that has been uttered for a long time: 


In my view almost any evil can be better borne than the inflic- 
tion of a grievous wound upon our constitutional system of govern- 
ment, which is dual in its character, combining the sovereignty of 
the Federal and separately of the State governments. Through a 
hundred years, during which we have grown up a nation of over 
80,000,000 of people, and the richest, and perhaps, all in all, the 
most powerful, in the world, the Constitution has been adequate, 
both in time of peace and in time of war. 


It may be that some people disagree with Mr. Spooner, al- 
though to us he seems to be sound; but it is a very poor 


American—indeed, a radical disbeliever in republican institu- . 


‘ions—who will not agree to the proposition that the man 
who does believe this doctrine and who does see this emer- 
gency owes it to his conscience and his country to speak out, 
und to speak with all the power at his command. 


An Opposition Wanted 

Apparently the thinking on political questions is not con- 
fined to eminent Republicans. Democrats and independents 
have been giving tongue to views and feelings that are help- 
ful to the country, because they betray the right spirit and 
heeause they show that universal acquiescence and surrender 
of principle are not much longer to be. tolerated. Every 
thoughtful and patriotic mind is conscious of the fact that 
the political reform of which this country stands most in need 
is a real party of opposition. This truth lay at the foundation 
of the speeches that were made before the Democratie Club 
of New York on Jerrerson day. We want a new party, or 
© regenerated party, a party that will mean something dif- 
ferent from the party of the administration. Whatever the 
party of the administration hopes that it is, or says that it is, 
the Republican party is a party of class privilege, and, being 
so, it is natural, in order to cover up sins that have become 
too obvious, that it should for a time become a party of class 


restraint; that its remedy for the class evils which it has 


itself bred should be the ecastigation of its own favorites. 


“The wealth that we have given by our laws we may take 


away by other laws,” is the conclusion. That it both gives 
and: takes away at the expense of the whole country, of all 
the people, is a matter which evidently concerns it very little. 
Against such a party, for the public health, should be arrayed 
i real opposition. Such an opposition can only be organized 
hy a union between the conservative South and the conserva- 
tive North. It cannot be formed among the discredited per- 
sons who are spending fruitless and meaningless days rejoicing 
that the present leader of the party of class privileges has 
stolen their ancient weapon and has successfully turned it 
against them. 


Tariff-Reform Straws 

Some persons, the principal among them being Eucene 
loss and Even Draper, are constructing a great cotton-mill 
in East Boston. Evuarene Foss is the Republican leader of 


the Massachusetts reciprocity movement. Tle is thus in an- 
tagonism to the tariff views of Senator Lover and all the 
Drarers. But all the Drarers are now finding fault with 
the tariff. They are helping to build the East Boston cotton- 
mill, which is to be of enormous size. They think that Boston 
may be made a great cotton-manufacturing centre, and also 
that there is no reason why we should not compete with Eng- 
land for‘the cotton-goods trade of China. But they encounter 
hampering duties on machinery which they need, which is 
protected by a rate of forty-five per cent. They find that 
building is more expensive here than in England, and they 
are beginning to wonder why our laws should so discourage 
the cotton-goods trade. “Mr. Buatne reached a similar con- 
clusion in 1881. The archbishop of the tariff hierarchy is 


Joun Dauzeit, of Pittsburg, and he, too, is seeing a light. 
The Pittsburg Post says that Joun Datzett has announced 


that though he continues to be in favor of the tariff as it is, 
he has learned that there is in the country a desire for tariff 
reform, and he kindly adds: “ Consequently I believe that 
we should take up the subject immediately after the next 
President has taken his seat.” This is significant of more 
than one thing. Joun Datzett sees that tariff revision is 
coming, and he has determined that the “ stand-patters ” 
shall go through the form of making whatever changes may 
be absolutely necessary for the silencing of public clamor. 
If there be any one who thinks that Joun Dauzett & Co. 
will give the country a genuine reform, or any “reform” 
that will not, in some way or other, continue the worst and 
most expensive of the tariff’s special privileges, he is hardly 
fitted for the political life of a country in which protectionists 
and their legislative agents possess such influence and power 
as they have exercised in the United States, lo! these many 
years. | 


Governor Woodruff’s Effort in Connecticut 

The State of Connecticut is waking up. It is a long time 
since it held an enviable place in the Federal government, 
and perhaps a longer time since it occurred to any one cog- 
nizant of public affairs to think well of its State and local 
governments. It is, if we remember correctly, the only State 
in the Union which has sent to the United States Senate a 
man who has testified in publie to his belief in the propriety 
of bribing voters to do what he thought to be right—that is, 
to support his party or himself. At present Connecticut 
neople have a Governor—Governor Wooprurr—who is doing 
his best to bring some order and decency into State polities. 
So far as we know, Governor Wooprurr has not successfully 
emulated Governor Hucurs in taking the public into his 
confidence, and, to the end of winning their confidence, in 
enlightening them on the conduct of the usual politicians 
who compose the State Legislature. But Governor Woopnrurr 
has some intelligent and efficient allies. In order to aid him 
in his struggle for “better things—for clean polities, a 
cleansed State House, economy, and business sense ”—they 
have started a paper called Publicity, and in it they have 
undertaken to make the people of Connecticut acquainted 
with those who are making laws for them and trafficking in 
their sacred things. The Hartford Courant gives the paper 
a motto: “ Every one that doeth evil hateth the light.” 


A Good Forest Bill Lost 

The official bulletin of the Massachusetts Forestry As- 
sociation— Woodland and Roadside—expresses not only pro- 
found, but reasonable, regret because of the failure of Con- 
gress to pass the pending bills providing for the establishment 
of two Appalachian forest reservations, This measure has 
suffered defeat at the hands of Speaker Cannon, who in this 
instance has displayed more than his. usual obstinacy in op- 
posing a measure in the interest of the community—a measure 
that recognizes valuable attainments of science and of civ- 
ilization. Here is an instance where the Federal government 
may well interpose for the purpose of improving conditions 
in several adjoining States. The cutting down of the forest 
trees in one of these proposed reservations is now costing 
several Southern States losses of property averaging from 
$6,000,000 to $7,000,000 annually. For an expenditure now 
of $15,000,000 the United States may save this loss for all 
time to come. Tn the end it will be obliged to take this land 
at a higher cost and spend much more for reforesting, or see 
valuable farm-lands go to ruin for lack of water. The example 
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_of France, which has paid enormously for her procrastination 


‘n protecting her irrigation, ought to teach Mr. CAaNNon, or 
Congress, a lesson. 


Peace Again in Central America 

Washington advices, dated April 13, represented that the 
dove of peace had again spread herself over Central America. 
Thanks in great measure to the skilful and timely mediations 
of Secretary Puttie Brown, of the United States Legation 
in Guatemala and Honduras, the Presidents of Nicaragua 
and Salvador were about to meet at Amapala to arrange terms 
of peace. The nucleus of the war, as may or may not be 
recalled, was a revolution in Hlonduras to throw out President 
Bosxitta. Nicaragua supported the revolution, and Salvador 
came in as the backer of President Bonttuta. Signor BoNILLA 
is now whipped, and is presumably at this writing enjoying 
the hospitalities of the United States ship Chicago at Amalpa. 
Nicaragua and Salvador, through their Presidents and with 
the help of our Mr. Brown, are arranging terms of peace, 
which are expected to provide for the permanent absence 
of ex-President Bonitta fram Honduras, and the resurrection 
of constitutional government in that state. 


The Thaw Trial Disagreement 

THaw was saved trom conviction because some of the 
jurors were doubtful of his sanity. Their verdict represented 
fairly enough intelligent public opinion. It would be difficult, 
we take it, to catch in a trap anywhere twelve intelligent 
men, caught without previous knowledge of their opinions, 
who would agree that Tiraw is sane enough to be a proper 
subject for capital punishment, and it would be at least 
equally diticult to find twelve men selected by chance who 
would agree that he was fit to go at large. The trial, drag- 
ging along through nearly twelve weeks, became long before 
its: close a publie nuisance. The failure of the jury to agree 
on any verdict was a ealamity, but one that had been con- 
fidently expected. The point wherein the trial failed was in 
the failure to give the jury convincing evidence that THaw 
was or was not insane at the time of the commission of the 
crime, and that he was sane or insane at the time of the 
close of the trial. A commission found him sane at the 
close of the trial, but the commission’s finding did not dis- 
turb the conviction of the District Attorney to the contrary, 
and probably did not affect the opinions of those jurymen 
who beiieved him to be crazy. It appears that the jury paid 
little attention to the expert evidence for and against the 
prisoner’s sanity. Who can justly blame them for neglecting it ? 
To sift out of the conflicting testimony of the experts a re- 
liable opinion as to the condition of the prisoner’s mind at 
any time seems to us to have been more than the jurymen 
could reasonably have been expected to do. The calling of 
experts to testify for or against the sanity of prisoners in 
murder trials has. come to be a farce. Some better way must 
he deyised to satisfy justice in this particular. . 


The Sleepless Jurymen 

In his treatment of the jury, Judge Firzceraup followed 
precedent. Ile had them locked up, and while they were let 
out to be fed, no provision was made for the refreshment 
of their faculties by sleep. The men were out forty-seven 
hours. Of course, after they had discussed the case until 
late the first night, they were tired out, and needed, of all 
things, to go to sleep and recover. their mental equilibrium. 
But, as is customary, their need of sleep was ignored, nor 
were any appliances of slumber furnished them, nor the 
means of such refreshment as they might have got from a 
bath, during the whole time they were out. What is wanted 
of jurymen is that they shall use their faculties to the best 
purpose possible. It would seem, then, to be worth while 
to give them a chance to keep their faculties in working order. 
That was not done for the Taw jurors, who for two days and 
nights had to sleep in chairs or on tables or not at all. By 
a natural consequence they soon get worn out, quarrelled 
among themselves, and behaved as might have been expected. 


The “ Biggest Living Englishman” 

Lord Cromer, who has just resigned from the mastership 
of Egypt, is named by Mr. Moserty Bett (of the London 
Times) as the biggest living Englishman. He got his growth, 
as everybody knows, in Egypt. He went there first in 1877 


as English member of the Public Debt Commission, but later 


became Finance Minister in India, and his reign in Egypt 


did not begin until January, 1884, following the rebellion 
of the Egyptian army in 1881, the British occupation in 
1882, and the governmental chaos of 1883, when the Khedive’s 
authority was gone and the English had not yet reorganized 
the government. On his twenty-three years’ work as ruler 
of Egypt, Lord Cromer’s reputation rests. He found Egyp- 
tian four-per-cent. bonds worth forty-five, and left Egyptian 
three-per-cents selling at par. He found the fellah in rags 
and squirming under exorbitant taxation. He reduced taxa- 
tion and left the fellah (as Mr. Brett says) driving in his 
carriage and travelling first class. Land worth one hundred 


dollars an acre when Lord Cromer came is now worth one 


thousand dollars. Mr. Bets attributes much of Lord Cromer’s 
success to his being satisfied with his job and willing to stick 
to it and make it his life’s work. No doubt there is much 
in that, but it was an exceedingly interesting job, and it 
had the advantage of being in a very interesting country 
and not too far out of the way. India is a place of exile, but 
Cairo is almost as interesting a town to live in as Paris. 
Nobody need be buried there unless he is dead. 


’ Disarmament in New York 


Contemporaneous with the Peace Congress on Fifty-seventh 
Street, in New York, a lively little peace movement has been 
started from Mulberry Street with which there is universal 
sympathy. It started with the killing of two brave policemen 
in arresting an Italian—or Sicilian—who had fired a: revolver 
in a street dispute. The policemen were good men, favorites 
in the force, and esteemed by the department. They made 
the arrest, but both were fatally shot. They were victims 
of the habit followed by a large number of the Italians 
resident in New ‘York of carrying deadly weapons, contrary to 
law and to the prejudice of the peace of the community. 
New York has a great many decent Italians and a very con- 
siderable group of bad ones. An absurdly large proportion 
of the crimes of violence committed here are done by the 
latter. They are lawless and impulsive, and habitually go 
armed with coneealed weapons. The Police Department pro- 
poses to break them, if possible, of that habit. Everybody 
will wish the department Godspeed in that work. 


Mr. Rogers is an Optimist 
Mr. Ilexry H. Rocers has gone on record as a. prophet 
of prosperity. “The country is all right,” he says. “ Condi- 


- tions will adjust themselves, and there will be no stagnation 


or halt on account of the Presidential campaign next year.” 
Mr. Rocers thinks that the production of wealth has in- 
creased too enormously for prosperity to be halted at present. 
Ile finds an element of economic security in the diversification 
of agricultural products and the lessened dependence of the 
Western railroads on the wheat crop. He is full of belief 
in the favorable attitude of Providence towards the United 
States, and finds evidence of it in the timely discovery of 
petroleum, which, providing illumination in homes all over 
the world, he considers to have been the greatest civilizer, 
outside of the Christian religion, that humanity has known. 
The people must see, says Mr. Rocers, that settled conditions 
ure necessary: for progress and development, and he expects 
to see within a few months “a practically united demand for 
the strongest conservatism in the conduct of government.” 
That is a reasonable expectation. The pendulum can’t swing 
in one direction indefinitely. Natural law settles that. 


Why Railroads are Peevish 

The World calls the Pennsylvania Railroad “a peevish rail- 
road,” because it has announced that it will undertake no 
further reconstructive work for the present, but will restrict 
expenditures to improvements now under way. Most of the 
railroads are showing “ peevishness ” of the same sort. We sec 
it computed, however, that the money lately raised by the 
Erie road on one-year notes to pay for indispensable work 
eost it eleven per cent. Are not the railroads “ peevish ” about 
going on with their plans because the people who have got the 
money are “peevish” about letting the railroads have any 
of it except on short time and at very high interest rates? 
And has not the actual and impending “ peevishness ” of legis- 
latures a good deal to do with the peevishness of the lenders? 
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What the New York Peace Conference 
Might Do 


-Mr. W. T. Steap, who has attended many a meeting of unofficial 
friends of peace, seems to take a pessimjstic view of the outcome 
of the National Arbitration and Peace Congress, which was opened 
on April 14, in .Carnegie Hall. The recommendations of such 
“ congresses "—to use the somewhat ambitious term they give 
themselves—are, as a rule, too visionary to obtain serious con- 
sideration on the part of such accredited representatives of nations 
as will assemble on June 15 at The Hague. Those who wish the 
suggestions of the present “ congress” to command an attentive 
hearing advise that it should confine itself to urging two 
reasonable proposals, namely, that hereafter the private property 
of belligerents, not being contraband of war, shou. be exempt from 
capture at sea, and, secondly, that the unfortificd seaports of a 
belligerent should be immune from bombardment. Both of these 
proposals would undoubtedly be supported by the United States, 
and, probably, by a very large majority of the powers represented 
at The Hague, but hitherto they have been opposed by Great Britain, 
which, relying on the superiority of her navy, has been unwilling to 
forego two formidable means of coercing an enemy. It seems to us 
that Great Britain, on the whole, has more to gain than lose by 
the acceptance of both rules. In the first place, no other country 
has so many unfortified seacoast cities open to bombardment. In 
the second place, no country in the world depends to so dangerous 
aun extent on the receipt of food-supplies from oversea. It is mani- 
fest that, if the private property of a belligerent were immune 
from capture on the ocean, the transportation of food staples from 
iritain’s purveyors in British bottoms would, even in war times, 
le uninterrupted. Thenceforward she could never be confronted 
with the risk of being starved into submission by a coalition of 
Kuropean powers, provided, of course, she retained the friendship 
of the United States, which constitute her largest source of supply. 

Outside of these two proposals, however, which, on their face, are 
practicable, there is another suggestion which the so-called Peace 
(‘ongress opened on April 14 in New York might make with some 
prospect of securing for it consideration at The Hague. The 
economical argument against war has never been presented in an 
international conference with adequate fulness and foree. As a 
rule, the advocates of arbitration have limited themselves to holding 
up the portentous aggregate of the sums annually expended by the 
principal powers on military and naval armaments, together with 
pensions to soldiers and sailors, and the interest on that great 
part of their national debts which was incurred in war. That aggre- 
gate has been computed with more or less accuracy at three 
billions of dollars. If diplomatists have not been profoundly im- 
pressed by these figures, it is because the aggregate wealth of the 
same nations is estimated at 400 billions of dollars, and three- 
fourths of one per cent. thereof seems to them no exorbitant per- 
centage for use by way of insurance. A few of the more long- 
headed champions of international peace supplement the argument 
just named by an attempt to estimate the amount that might have 
heen added to the wealth of the nations concerned had most of 
the skilled or unskilled labor of adult males now diverted to mili- 
tary service been employed in peaceful industries. It is probable 
enough that the capitalized product of the labor thus diverted ex- 
ceeds in value the whole sum annually allotted to expenditure for 
war purposes, actual and inherited. There is, however, a third 
argument, seldom, if ever, put forward in an official conference, 
which far outweighs in cogency the two that we have named. 
That argument, which has decisive weight with bankers, ought also, 
if properly submitted, to have tremendous influence upon states- 
men and diplomatists. The visible cost. of Wwagfi@yen when supple- 
mented, as it should be, with the los# im ‘by the subtraction 
of the combatants from the ranks ok Sally trivial com- 
pared with the enormous shrinkage o @wansed by the drop 
in the quotations of securities on th®@gtock ex@hanges of the 
world. The dislocating effect is due to*two causes, which would be 
duly appreciated by statesmen and diplomatists if thek could be 
tanght to know as much about the fundamental conditions of 
modern commerce and finance as constitutes, so to speak. the 
elementary premise from which a competent banker reasons. The 
two facts are, first, that modern commerce and business, thereby 
differing radically from their medieval and ancient counterparts, 
are transacted almost wholly—apparently ninety-five per cent. is 
a just estimate—on credit. The second is that capital has long 
ecased to be localized within the boundaries of a particular nation. 
lt has become internationalized—world-pervasive. That is to say, 
the civilized world, though still politically divided, has become an 
economie unit. In our day a revolution in Russia, if accompanied 
iy a repudiation of that country’s foreign debt, would. inflict an 
immense if not irreparable injury upon the invested capital of the 
French people. A similar catastrophe in Argentina would convulse 
the London Stock Exchange, and bring about a series of failures 
ike that of the historic firm of BARtNa Broruers. Even the tem- 
porary failure of a country, which had been a large borrower; to 
pay interest on its foreign debt, owing to the financial burdens of 
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war, would spell disaster all over the civilized world. The financial 
crisis which would be provoked would almost certainly be followed 
by an industrial crisis. That’is why great financiers already are 
the most ardent advocates of international peace, and weleome 
with enthusiasm any substantive progress made in that direction. 
It only remains for diplomatists and statesmen to recognize — 
which to bankers have long been patent. 


An Incredible Yarn about the Southern 
Confederacy 


ALL well-informed Americans, whether they are natives of the 
South or of the North, will repel with amusement the assertion 
made by a Berlin newspaper that the Southern Confederacy, hjad 
it achieved independence, would have proclaimed itself a monarehy, 
and would have offered the crown to Prince FREDERICK CHARLES 
of Hohenzollern. The authority given for the assertion is the late 
Colonel Heros von Borke, one of the few Germans serving in Phe 
Confederate army, and the further statement is made that the 
plan was known to the prince, and was favored by Lieutenant- 
General Stuart, the distinguished cavalry commander, and |by 
General Rospert E. Lee. | 

The charge is a libel on the Confederacy, and the assumption by 
which an attempt is made to buttress it is equally unfounded— 
the assumption, namely, that a government based on the institu- 
tion of slavery would inevitably tend toward a monarchical rather 
than a republican type. To dispose of this assumption it should be 
sufficient to recall that almost all of the Greek city-states, although 
each of them contained a relatively large slave population, clung 
to the republican form, until they were absorbed in the kingdom 
of Macedonia or submitted to the rule of Rome. As for Rome itself, 
the social structure of which was based on slate labor, it remained 
a republic for ages, and, even after the accession of the Csaks, 
long continued to be nominally republican. 

So of the Italian republics: for a dozen generations after 
they gained practical independence they would not brook lopal 
sovereigns, although they acknowledged a vague sort of allegiance 
to the head of the Holy Roman Empire. So, too, the seven United 
Provinces, which made good their revolt against Spanish rule, re- 
fused for centuries to renounce the rights of self-government, o 
deep as was their debt to the Princes of Orange, to give them 
any other title but that of Stadtholder. Only in the short-lived 
English Commonwealth can a precedent or analogue be found for the 
voluntary acceptance of monarchy soon after successfulsemergence 
from a civil war. To allege that this unique example would have 
been foHowed by the Southern Confederacy, had its independence 
been acknowledged by the States loyal to the Union, is to betray 
amazing ignorance of the history of that section of our country 
and of the habits of thought, the predilections, and the aims of 
its eminent soldiers and statesmen. The greatest speech de- 
livered in the colonies against the Stamp Act was uttered by a 
Virginian, and the Declaration of Independence was penned by a 
native of the Old Dominion, while it was reserved for MADISON, a 
citizen of the same State, largely to fashion by his voice, and 
principally*to defend by his pen, our existing Constitution. 

For seventy years after the adoption of our present Federal 
polity, Southern statesmen were jealous and inflexible champions of 
the principle of local self-government embodied in the demand for 
State rights. The first constructive act of the new-born Con- 
federacy was to frame a Constitution in most ways identical with 
that wrought at Philadelphia in 1787, the essential differeriges 
being that it made of the institution of slavery an indestructible 
corner-stone, that it introduced the principle of ministerial ac- 
countability to Congress, that it embedded free trade in the organic 
law. and that it forbade the maintenance of internal improvements 
at the general expense. It will be obvious at a glance that these 
provisions tended irresistibly toward, not the strengthening, but 
the weakening, of the central Executive. A Constitution’ so 
warily and thoroughly decentralized was, as experience showed, 
unadapted for a tremendous defensive struggle, and even so sturdy 
a republican as JerreRsoN Davis found himself constrained to 
disregard in practice some of its restraints, not, however, witliout 
provoking vehement criticism and remonstrance on the part of 
such sticklers for State rights, even in war time, as Vice-President 
SrePpHENS and Governor Brown of Georgia. Nor is there any 
doubt that Davis, after peace and independence had been gained, 
would have inculeated by example as well as precept the most 
scrupulous adherence to the Confederate organie law. As - for 
Rorert FE. Lee, although he became the idol of his countrymen, 
and, perhaps, could have, had he desired, made himself a dictator. 
he never evinced the slightest disposition to subordinate the ¢ivil 
power to the will of the chief commander in the field, while, with 
regard to his political opinions, of which he made no secret, he 
wa: »>y inheritance, prepossession, and conviction a republican. of 
republicans. He would have been shocked and pained, could he 
have heard a prediction that after his death he would be accused 
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of favoring the substitution of a monarchy for a Federal re- 


public. 

Those Germans who have put any credence in the preposterous 
story to which we have referred are evidently unaware of what is 
patent to Americans conversant with their national history—the 
fact, namely, that the slow, though quite distinguishable, tendency 
of the Southern States under the pressure of the institution of 
slavery was toward an oligarchy, which, of all forms of govern- 
ment, is the most stubbornly opposed to one-man power. It is 
not an oligarchy, but a democracy, which most easily resigns its 
liberties into the hands of a C-®SAr. 


Sounds 


A BEDROOM ought always to be provided with a tin roof near at 
hand, either the covering to a projecting porch beneath the win- 
dow, or a neighboring kitchen, or something of that sort, to catch 
the music of the rain-drops. Dr. JAMes has told us that there is 
no sort of sensation, feeling, or idea which does not tend to dis- 
charge into some motor effect, not necessarily into rude action, 
but into some alteration of the rate of breathing or of the heart 
action. There would seem to be no sort of doubt in the mind of 
any attentive observer of life that sounds can conquer passion, 
inspire courage, create hope, and work various other wonders in 
the mind and heart. To go to sleep to the drip of rain-drops on 
a tin roof is as soothing, as tenderly quieting an experience as to 
come unexpectedly from the glare and bustle of the day into a 
twilit room where a harp is softly giving out arpeggios or where 
a sweet-toned piano is singing that little prelude in D-flat major 
of Cuopin, the reiterated dropping upon A-flat and the occasional 
step up to B-flat and back exactly imitating the insistent song 
of the rain when it falls upon metal. Let a man who has a 
tendency to nurse wrath or brood over grief listen on every pos- 
sible occasion to this nightly song and he will find his grief 
becoming involuntarily acquiescent and his anger will seem out of 
keeping. The steady, low melody, broken only here and there by 
a louder splash, is so full of the inevitable necessity of things as 
they are, and the personal passions wane before so inexorable an 
insistence. 

Quite different and of varying import is the sound of rain-drops 
heard as they fall upon sodden earth and decaying leaves in the 
February woods. Then the song breathes mystery and merriment. 
To take “shelter under a heavy-branching tree and hold one’s 
breath while one listens to the rain pattering down, to its soft 
thudding accompaniment and its occasional rippling arias, is to be 
made very credulous, very open-minded, toward all the hidden won- 
ders and underlying miracles of earth. No one, under such con- 
ditions, would be surprised to open his eyes and see a small yellow 
and brown wood-fairy with a peaked cap and beady eyes perched 
upon the toadstool at his feet, all ready for a general Socratic 
dialogue. 

To lie still and listen to a winter wind roar at night is a quite 
other phase of the spirit’s life, though this no less than the patter 
of rain-drops can free one from narrow thoughts. For the wind 
bears with it all the sorrows of the world since ever a world 
began to be, all the moanings of the desolate. all the shrieks of the 
terror-stricken, all the groans of the hopeless, and all these are 
gathered together and played as a wonderful symphonic poem by 
the wind’s great orchestra. And then a man’s spirit cowers within 
him, even as the spirit of Jos did when the Voice from the whirl- 
wind was hushed, and he says: 


“ Behold IT am vile: what shall I answer thee? 
I will lay mine hand upon my mouth.” 


The sounds of rain and wind bear the more intimate messages 
to man, but birds’ songs are direct appeals and never to be missed. 
So straight fall the notes of the skylark as he cireles upward, 
upon the head of him beneath, that the child who had listened 
and then watched the bird swoop low in another direction, turned 


and asked, “ And who will he talk to next?” 


“Tle rises and begins to round, 
Ile drops the silver chain of sound 
Of many links without a break 
In chirrup, whistle, slur and shake, 
All intervolved and spreading wide 
Like water-dimples down a tide 
Where ripple, ripple overcurls 
And eddy into eddy whirls.” 
How can the human spirit fail to throw off its shackles and its 
burdens at this wild flaunting of the sheer delight of sunshine 
and being alive? 


“The song seraphically free 
Of taint of personality,” 


the poet says of the skylark’s song; but not the skylark only, 
the ‘hrush in early spring loosens the bonds: 


“ Full lasting is the song, though he, 
The singer, passes; lasting, too, 
For souls not lent in usury 
The rapture of the forward view. 


“With that I bear my senses fraught 
Till what I am fast shoreward drives. 
They are the vessel of the thouglit. ~ 
The vessel splits; the thought survives.” 
The calls of the hermit-thrush, heard in the woods when the 
sun's rays are slant and the forest spirit-still, are like trumpet- 
calls to noble action, with its threefold repetition, higher still and 
higher. And the song of the mocking-bird outside the window oi 
a warm May morning, bubbling, bursting, wild and thrilling, this, 
too, tears open the spirit’: wrappings and launches it floating, high 
and away beyond all worldly care. And the nightingale, she too 
sings freedom, freedom and all its melancholy: 


“ How thick the bursts come crowding through the leaves, 
Again—thou hearest 
Eternal passion! 
Eternal pain!” 


This is the power above all others of the earth’s sounds. that 
they let us go free of our prisons and they send us out into the 
larger life, the wider world where are scope and joy and pain 
and vastness and endless wonder. “Who are you,” they say to 
us, “to be bound within yourself? Are you not of us—a_ part 
of the silence and the spheric symphony, a part of the ebb and the 
flow.of being? Are not you, too, life and death and love and won- 
der and being and growth? Cast, then, the fetters; be free: and 
live and speak as we live and speak in the endless spaciousness 
of eternity.” 


Personal and Pertinent 


Tue Rev. Water Lowntr, late of Trinity Church, Newport, is 
the suecessor of Dr. Nevin as rector of the American Church at 
Rome. A despatch from Rome to the New York Times says that 
the Rev. WALTER has begun his ministry by issuing parish notes. 
in which he announces: 

“With my reverend brother JoserpH Taytor (the English of 
GIUSEPPE Sarto, Pius X.), across the Tiber, I have no quarrel.” 

The inference is either that the new rector has never heard of the 
expediency of doing at Rome as the Romans do, or else that his 
job, as he finds it, is not to his liking. . 


Down Boston way the people continue to recognize and love 
their great. Envious people say that the Boston neighborhood pro- 
duces so few excelling human specimens in these days that they 
hail with glee the appearance of any neighbor, or any neighbor's 
child, who gets into the front ranks. This is nice as it is, but 
no one knows better than Boston that it and its neighborhood 
are just as prolific of great men as it used to be in the days of the 
elder ADAMSES or RUFUS CHOATE or DANIEL WEBSTER (both New 
Hampshire men), or the Pomeroy boy, or ELBRIDGE Gerry, or 
BENJAMIN F. BuTLer. At any rate, Boston is loyal to its great, 
and when GERALDINE FARRAR travelled there to sing in Mr. Con- 
RIED’S cage, it took only one item in the newspapers to make many 
people pay as much as $8 50 a seat to see her, while a good many 
paid as much, or less, to hear her. That item recalled the fact 
that she was from Melrose. “Gee!” they said, “isn’t she fine! 
It’s worth the money just to see her. Her father pitched on the 
Melrose nine.” It was a great combination for stimulating Boston 
local patriotism—baseball and singing—and Mr. Conriep and thie 
speculators profited by it; perhaps GERALDINE did too. 


They say now that there is no mistake about it, that Jonn Car- 
LISLE is going to be married to Mrs. LoGAN, who was Miss TUCKER, 
and the world that knows them wishes them well, and entertains. 
perhaps embraces, the hope that the wishes will be realized. The 
Tuckers are a good family, and the Virginians think most highly 
of them. Harry St. Georce Tucker, Mrs. LOGAN’s brother, is the 
present head of the family, and he has won distinction in a mild 
way in Congress, and as head of the Columbian Taw School in 
Washington, while he is the energetic head of the Jamestown 
Exhibition, which is being denounced so vigorously by the anti-im- 
perialists and the most generally dissatisfied of the negro educators. 
The union—if it is to be a union—or the gossip, at least, that it is. 
recalls the “restoration” at the beginning of the first term of 
Grover CLEVELAND. “We have come to our own,” said the old 
Southern society who had harbored themselves during the long 
political winter in Georgetown, where they turned their backs on 
Washington, and pretended not to know where the Treasury was. 
It was a glorious evening when they took the horse-cars and went 
over to Washington to-Tom BayArp’s first reception, or when they 
put on their old silks and laces and carried their old manners— 
pretty nice manners they were, too—over to the drawing-room of 
Jere BLACK’s daughter. RANDOLPH TUCKER was the social light of 
the time. He was the father of Mrs. LoGAN and Harry St. GEORGE, 
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and he was counted the ablest constitutional lawyer of Congress. 
iit had been Attorney-General of the Confederacy, and his consti- 
tuiional history shows how fair a mind nature had blessed him 
with. He possessed great masculine beauty and such manners as 
ene remembers. Everybody loved him and called him “ RAN,” just 
as every one loved his brother, who was said to be called a lobbyist, 
and called him “ Bev.” It was “ Bev” to whom STEPHEN A. 
Doratas said: “ What ean I do for you, Bev, when I’m Presi- 
dent?” “ Nothin’, Steve, except to put your arm around me in 
publie, like you’re doin’ now, and call me Bey.” In those days 
when the old Confederates were coming back to Congress, the 
strongest friendships were between them and, to paraphrase a 
Republican commonplace, the better element of the Republican 
party. The closest friend that RANpoLpn Tucker had in his own 
party was JOHN CARLISLE, and next ta CARLISLE stood “ GIAR- 
rienp.” as the Virginian called the Ohioan. “ GIARFIELD,” said he 
one day as the two sat together in the House, “ I’m sorry if they're 
wif’ to make you President; it’s a heap better for you to be 
al a you'll like it more, and you'll live longer.” Tucker went 
to Washington and Lée University after he was weary Of life in 
Congress, and taught law, and taught it, as they say in Virginia, 
“mighty well.” When “ RAN” Tccker’s daughter is married to 
Joun CARLISLE, she can have many a pleasant evening if she'll 
make her husband tell her stories about her father, who, among 
other eccentricities, possessed qualities which made him the most 
popular man on either side of the House. 


A Consideration of Woodrow Wilson, 
of Princeton 
(From New York Times, April 14, 1907.) 


In these days of radical reform, with’ political parties badly 
mixed and political policies almost lost sight of, in the scuffle, 
it is a question whether or not a movement launched some 
months ago, and which has quietly been growing in some 
quarters ever since, is not to be regarded as most significant. 
The movement was that started in this city to make Woodrow 
Wilson, now President of Princeton University, the Democratic 
standard-bearer next year, and, if possible, President of the United 
States, 

Considering the personality of the present incumbent, the stress 
under which the administration is laboring, the economic ques- 
tions that are rapidly coming to a head, the temper of the people 
of the country, and the undoubted tendency toward radicalism in 
evervthing. it is, to say the least, strange that as conservative a 
man as President Wilson should even be mentioned for the Presi- 
dency, and students of national conditions are wondering whether 
the movement, and particularly the fact that it was not immediately 
abandoned, does not presage a return to extreme conservatism and 
the election to the White House of a man calculated to steady 
things down a bit, and thus insure the prolongation of the present 
era of prosperity. 


The Antithesis of Roosevelt 

To one who has met Woodrow Wilson, yet who knows him but 
slightly,.the idea of his being President does not immediately 
appeal. It is hard to reconcile the office just now occupied by the 
strenuous Mr. Roosevelt with the tall, solemn, quiet-demeanored 
college President. It cannot be gainsaid that Mr. Wilson is the 
antithesis of Mr. Roosevelt, and thus, were things at present unex- 
pected to happen, and Mr. Wilson, by any chance, to be elected 
President, the American people would achieve conservatism by 
about as radical an action as can well be imagined. 

To say that Mr. Wilson is solemn is not necessarily to suggest 
that he is in any way lacking in humor. It needs but one glance 
at the man’s face, however, with its long, somewhat severe chin, 
to convey the impression that he looks on life as a serious proposi- 
tion, and, while he enjoys telling or hearing a joke, he is neverthe- 
less strongly of the opinion that it is well to think long and hard 
before doing or saying anything in a spirit of levity which may 
have an effect on another purpose. And as the smallest actions and 
most unimportant words frequently have a remarkable effect, it 
would only be fair to assume that Mr. Wilson is a man who does 
nothing hastily. 

The tall, somewhat gaunt form of Mr. Wilson, seen on the Prince- 
ton campus or in the garden of “ Prospect,” as the students term 
the president’s residence, strikes the observer at once as that of 
the idealized, latter-day college president. It is well to say latter- 
day president, for Mr. Wilson is up to date and looks it. And it 
may he added that while Mr. Wilson impresses one as conservative, 
and is conservative, as all his actions show, he is not by any means 
an “old fogy.” Unfortunately, in the general mind, the two terms 
are often confused, to the great injustice of the real conservative. 

Mr. Wilson has searching eyes, the forehead of a student and 
thinker, and the mouth of a kindly, but nevertheless firm, man. 
His whole face gives the impression of intellectuality, combined 
with deep thinking on a broad plane. It may seem more or less 
obvious that this is so in view of what is known of the man, but 


were Mr. Wilson encountered in a hothouse, dressed in overalls 


and a gardener’s hat, he would nevertheless give one that identical 
impression, and he would strengthen the impression the moment 
he commenced to speak. Almost the first word he utters convinces 
the listener that he is sure of his ground, and so strong is this 
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conviction, and so deeply does it sink in, that one is inclined to 
mind his “ p's” and “q's” lest Mr. Wilson ask a qtestion of his- 
tory or mathematics that his interviewer would find it’ impos- 
sible to answer. 

There are many people who meet such emergencies readily enough 
by “looking wise,” as the saying is, and saying nothing. Such’ 
tactics, however, would not for one moment prevail with Mr. Wil- 
son. In every sense of the word he is of an analytical mind. He 
analyses conditions, men, even thoughts. In this respect he some- 
times resembles the present Governor of New York State, Charles 
EK. Hughes, who, by strange coincidence, was at one time a_ college 
professor also. Occasionally an expression crosses Mr. Wilson's face 
which reminds one Strongly of Mr. Haghes at moments in the 
insurance investigation when he was concentrating his mind on one 
single point in the testimony and analyzing it at lightning speed 
and with absolute accuracy. 

Mr. Wilson appears to have retained the ideals that he set up in 
his earlier years. He has not become hardened and cynical by 
what has taken place around him in the last few years, He is of 
the type of man who insists in believing that the vast majority of 
his fellow beings are as honest as the day is long. He impresses 
one as a man who not only believes in what is good and pure and 
best, but also believes that what is right and honest will triumph 
in the end, and that what goes before is simply a process of evolu- 
tion necessary to growth. 

This trait is denoted clearly in Mr. Wilson’s expressions on the 
position college life holds in this country. He is of the opinion 
that it is a very vital part of the nation’s life, offering the young 
man the one place above all others where he can put himself in the 
way of the main currents of thought which are the very life of the 
world. He believes that university life, besides teaching a man 
all the great truths gained from the past, gives him a thorough 
appreciation of what has been accomplished in the years gone by 
and encourages him to emulate those of whom he has read, and 
carry on the work of endeavor, accomplishment, and progress. 


Looks for the Best Side 

There is in that thought something different from what is to be 
found in the every-day platitudes of the present time. Mr. Wilson's 
character is clearly denoted in it. He looks for the best, seeing the | 
good side and the great side of things. 

It would be interesting to observe Mr. Wilson's attitude toward 
“ practical” politics were he ever elected President. He has never. 
held public office and has had nothing to do with the “ practical ” | 
side of polities, other, perhaps, than those which may sometimes 
be found in university life. His point of view weuld be very 
nearly that of Mr. Hughes, but whether he would meet situations 
in the same way is a question. That he would achieve results as 
ably as Mr. Hughes is certain, but his methods would probably be 
very different, though none the less admirable. ~~ 

The extent to which the personal attitude of a man in hifhkoffice 
toward a certain question can make itself felt all over the coun- 
try was never more thoroughly demonstrated than within the last 
few months. While no mans attitude on one question can be 
taken as an indication of his probable attitude on another question, 
it nevertheless must give an idea of the character of the man and 
lead to speculation. Mr. Wilson’s attitude toward the movement 
to make him the Democratic candidate for the Presidency is inter- 
esting in this connection: 

“In my opinion it would be presumptuous for a man to decide 
whether he would accept a nomination for the Presidency that 
had not been offered to him.” said Mr. Wilson in substance, when 
the possibility of such a thing was first suggested to him. “ How- 
ever, I cannot see how any patriotic American couhl refuse such an 
offer unless the burden upon his physical system would be too 
great for him to bear. If the Democratie party should eall upon 
me in the hope of reuniting the discordant elements. I could not 
be so insensible to the honor as to decline, without careful con- 
sideration of the subject.” 

It will be noted that in this statement Mr. Wilson is very 
guarded and that he is immediately inclined to regard the proffered 
honor from the standpoint of a “ patriotic American.” The thought 
of being presumptuous is something that seldom oceurs to the poli- 
tician of the present day. but every one who knows Mr. Wilson 
knows perfectly well that it was the first thing that entered his 
mind when the suggestion of a possibility of his being nominated 
was made to him. 

“If the time should come when the leaders of the Democratic 
party believe they want me for their candidate and should assure 
me that it was necessary for. them to know my willingness to permit 
the use of my name, I should first consult my physician and then 
try to weigh the matter carefully.” 

Could anything be more guarded and more conservative than 
that? If Mr. Wilson, as President of the United States, were to 
approach every question that came before him in the same spirit. 
things might not be done with the rapidity that the Americans 
are. becoming used to, but they would surely be done rightly or 
Mr. Wilson would not do them at all. 

While Mr. Wilson has had no experience with what are called 
practical politics, as has heen said, he has studied political condi- 
tions long and deeply. and his after-dinner speeches denote the 
fact that he keeps closely in touch with the political affairs of the 
day. both here and abroad. As a student, lecturer. and writer on 
political subjects he has won renown. and while his knowledge of 
the “machine” end of politics may be very much less than that 
of some district bosses. his knowledge of real polities, the polities 
that make for accomplishment and the upbuilding of a great nation, 
is probably as great as that of any man in the United States. 
It might worry the machine politicians to have to deal with such 
a man. 
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UNCLE SAM—CANAL 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE ARMY ENGINEER CORPS 
WHICH IS TO UNDERTAKE THE WORK AT PANAMA 


ALF a century ago 

former army officers 

were building the 

Panama Railroad, the 

first successful com- 
mercial route connecting the 
Atlantic and Pacifie oceans. 
To-day the Engineer Corps of 
the United States army is as- 
signed to the werk of complet- 
ing the Panama Canal, a work 
whose history is a romance of 
nearly four centuries of dreams. 
of plans, of intrigues, and of 
failures. 

That the Engineer Corps is 
competent to complete this 
work will be evident to any one 
who will take the trouble to 
examjne its record—a_ record 
remarkable as much for its un- 
assuming modesty and lack of 
self-advertising as for its not- 
able achievements. In prepar- 
ing an outline cf the various 
works of the engineers, it is but 
fair to include the works of 
those engineers who have re- 
ceived their education at the 
Kngineer School, West Point, 
and in the practical school of 
experience in the corps, and 
have afterwards undertaken 
engineering work civil 
life. 

In two cases, indeed, I have 
included men who, through lack 
of vacancies in the Engineer 
Corps, have upon gradtation 
at West Point been commis- 
sioned in the Artillery Corps, 


‘but have been engaged in engi- 


neering work. I feel justified 
in thus including graduates of 


By LIEUTENANT JOSEPH A. BAER 


Sixth United States Cavalry 
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Lieutenant-Colonel George W. Goethals . 


WHO, AS CHIEF-ENGINEER OF THE PANAMA CANAL, WILL DI- 


the corps has. rendered to the 
country is the development 
of the railroad system of the 
United States. Up to 1855 
there was searcely railroad 
in this country that had not 
been projected, built, and in 
most cases managed by officers 
of the corps. In the early lhis- 
tory of railway engineering 
two names stand out pre- 
eminently — Captain William 
G. MeNeil and Lieutenant 
George W. Whistler. These 
men were detailed from the 
army to aid in the location of 
the B. & O. R. R. in 1827, the 
first railroad in America. 
They could not rely upon the 
methods of Stephenson deduced 
from _ conditions found in 
thickly settled England. In a 
country of magnificent 
tances, bristling with moun- 
tains, sparsely settled, they 
were to build a railroad eco- 
nomically, without any capital 
to waste in expensive cuts and 
fills; and, in addition, they had 
to contend with the frost which 
displaced the tracks that in 
England were laid upon stone 
posts. They could follow no 
precedent, but were compelled 
to evolve new methods; they 
were true pioneers blazing the 
way for the magnificent rail- 


way engineering science of to- 


day. 

Not only did they locate 
the B. & O., but they con- 
structed it and managed it. 
With their contemporary army 
engineers, they built and man- 
aged the Northern Central; 


the Military Academy from the 
fact that up to 1868 West RECT THE WORKS OF THE ENGINEER CORPS ON THE ISTHMUS the Erie; Boston & Previdence: 
: Point was purely an engineer New York, New Haven & Hart: 
| school and a graduate was merely an engineer assigned to the ford; Boston & Albany; Long Island; the Lake Shore; parts of the 
1: engineers, 01 perhaps to the artillery, cavalry, or infantry. New York Central; most of the Southern R. R.; the Ohio & 
Z Of the distinctively military engineering work no details can be Mississippi; Tehuantepec R. R.; Mexico & Pacific; Cumberland 
. given except to state that at a cost of $130,000,000 they have drawn Valley; Virginia & Tennessee; Cuban R. R.; and a list of smaller 
j up all plans and have two-thirds finished the task of protecting roads too numerous to mention. General McClellan built the 
» 4000 miles of seacoast so thoroughly that not only do the great Illinois Central, and was President of the St. Louis and Cincinnati; 
cities feel safe from ‘ General Bragg built 
a foreign invasion, but the Gulf, Colorado & 
+. also every Congres- Santa Fé. 
sional district that Whistler 4(who, by 
borders on the sea | the way, was 
sleeps security Wart father of the cele 
frou marauding land- XK brated artist of that 
of national improve- tives and _ rolling: 
| ment that the engi- | stock of the time. So 
vy neers accom plished wide-spread was his 4 
was the National fame that when 
Road, the “ Old Cum- sia wanted to con 
herland Pike,” that struct the St. Peters- 
; ran from Cumberland, 7) burg to Moscow R. R.. em 
Maryland. to St. Whistler was chosen — 
Louis and made pos- by the Czar to engl 
sible the rapid set- neer the project. 
tlement of the great While constructing 
Middle West. This this line he built the 
a road was thirty feet famous bridge over 
‘ wide, 700 miles long, the Neva and the 
and was constructed at fortifications of Cron 
a a cost of $7,000,000. stadt. In this work 
a. _ But the most im- An Example of the Expert Work of the Engineer Corps—the “ Aerial he had first to edu: F 
ne portant service that Ferry” over the Duluth Canal, the suspended Car at the Right cate his workmen 
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The Poe Lock on the Sault St. Marie Canal built by Government Engineers. 
This Lock, the est in the World, is 800 Feet long and J00 Feet wide 


i 
| 


A Lock and Dam under Construction on the Great Kanawha River in West Virginia—one of 
the many important Undertakings which the Government Engineers have ably Accomplished 


IMPORTANT WORKS ENTRUSTED TO THE ARMY ENGINEERS, WHO NOW 
FACE THE FORMIDABLE TASK OF COMPLETING THE PANAMA CANAL 
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before he could proceed. He died ine harness with the Moscow 
road not quite completed; he was succeeded by Lieutenant Brown, 
of the Engineer Corps, who carried the work to its completion. 
Counting engineers and other army officers, forty-nine have been 
chief engineers, twenty-two served as railroad presidents, and 
counting assistant engineers and superintendents, the list mounts 
up into the hundreds. 

During this same period the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, the old 
Krie Canal and the Morris Canal were built by army engineers. 
At the present time, Colonel Symonds, of the Engineer Corps, is 
one of the board of consulting engineers on the enlargement of the 
Erie Canal. The great -transcontinental railways were all sur- 
veyed and projected by the corps. Among the familiar names con- 
nected with this work are those of Generals McClellan, Hood, Parke, 
Weaver, Abbot, and Humphreys. Army officers explored the West 
and mapped it, especially from 1810 to 1830. For years one de- 
partment of the Engineer Corps. was the Topographical Engineers. 
They have rendered the country invaluable services in their map- 
ping work. The Missouri country, the sources of the Mississippi, 
the basin of the La Platte, Green, Salmon, and Sacramento rivers, 
the Great Salt Lake, Santa Fé Trail, and Pikes Peak were all 
explored and mapped. The first extensive topographical work 
undertaken in this country was the survey west of the 100th 
meridian by Lieutenant Wheeler. To show the value of this work 
to the country it is only necessary to say that in England as high 
as $190, and in Germany as high as $65, has been the cost per 
square mile for topographical mapping. When the Wheeler Survey 
stopped for lack of appropriations it had completed 350,000 square 
miles at the average cost of $1 48 per square mile. 

Practically every boundary of the United States and most of the 
State boundaries were surveyed and marked by the Engineer 
Corps. The Coast and Geodetic Survey was reorganized, and the 
geodetic survey of the Great Lakes was made by the corps. In 
this connection Captain Talbot invented the zenith telescope and 
the zenith method of determining latitude. 

Although the maintenance and construction of the lighthouses 
is under the Lighthouse Board of the Treasury Department, they 
are maintained by the navy and constructed by the Engineer Corps. 
The tale of the building of some of these lights rivals in interest 
that of Eddystone and Skerryvore. 

The Tillamook Rock Light is probably the most exposed light 
in the world. Its site is a precipitous rock rising ninety feet from 
the Pacific about twenty miles south of the mouth of the Columbia 
River. On three sides the waves curl over the top of the rock, on 
the fourth is a treacherous swirling current. The first man who 


attempted to scale its 


of which 1243 are lights. These have been constructed at a cust 
of $65,000,000. 

The regular peace work of the corps is the river and har!or 
improvement work, a work so diverse in character and so «is- 
tributed over the entire country that a mere outline would fil! a 
fair-sized volume. The general character of the work may be seon 
from the following comparisons: 

Taking the fourteen principal harbors of the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts, the average available depth has been increased from 12 fvet 
to 25 feet; a harbor of refuge at the Delaware capes has been é..n- 
structed that has sheltered 450,000 vessels; docks and break. 
waters have been added to the harbors, so that the cost of sending 
a ton of wheat to Liverpool has decreased from $5 75 in 1868 to 
$1 90 in 1900. | 

Taking thirty-seven out of forty-one of the present important 
lake harbors, the average available depth has been increased from 
2 to 18 feet. Fifteen important harbors have been made by the 
construction of breakwaters and a 20-foot channel has been 
opened between Buffalo and Duluth. This includes the Sault st. 
Marie locks and canal. The canal is 1.6 miles long, faced with 
timbers. There are two locks side by side, one, the Weitzel lock, 515 
feet long, 80 feet wide. 14, feet available in chamber; the |’ve 
lock is 800 feet long, 100. feet wide, with 20 feet available over 
the sill. This lock is the largest in the world. More tonnage 
passes through these locks annually than clears from the port of 
New York. In addition, the Hudson, Mississippi, Ohio, and Colum. 
bia have been made more navigable by a system of dredging and 
locks. The statistician of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
states that the saving to the United States due to these interior 
waterways alone is $340,000,000 annually. The total expenditures 
of the Engineer Corps since 1820 on rivers and harbors have been 
$5 15,000,000. 

Of this immense work it is difficult to select the most noteworthy 


‘examples. The most important from a commercial standpoint is 


the improvement of New York Harbor. The main channel has been 
deepened from 22, feet to 30 feet, and when the dredging is 
finished a straight channel 2000 feet wide and 40 feet deep will be 
made. All New-Yorkers are familiar with the removal of the reefs 
at Hell Gate. In this work the engineers blew up Hallets Point 


' and Flood Rock in two simultaneous blasts of numerous mines of 


high explosives with whith the rocks were honeycombed—100,000 
pounds in Hallets Point and 250,000 pounds in Flood Rock dis- 
tributed in six miles of galleries; 460,000 cubic yards of rock were 
shattered. In their dredging work they have designed a type of 
self-containing dredge that is the most economical machine of its 
kind in world. 
This dredge is as 


sides slipped and fell 


into the current be- 
neath. His body was 
never recovered. 
After a month of 
scheming a few men 
were successfully 
landed and communi- 
cation was kept up 
with the by 
means of a cable and 
breeches buoy. Due 
to the rocking of the 
ship, the cable whip- 
ped up and down so 
violently that one 
man who made the 
passage to the rock 
refused to return, and 
spent the many re- 
maining years of his 
life a prisoner on the 
rock. - The workmen 
had irst to dig a 
niche .in the rock in 
which to live. The 
roof and front were 
anchored by heavy 
ship’s anchor chains 
to keep them from be- 
ing washedaway. The 
waves dashed over 
their roof and practi- 
cally compelled them 
to live underwater. 
All material was 
landed by means of 
the cable. After six- 
teen months the light 
was completed. An 
idea of the fierceness 
of the sea with 
which the builders 
contended can be ob- 
tained from the fact 
that the glass in the 
lantern, 140 feet above 
low water, although 
protected by wire net- 


big as an ocean liner 
and sucks up mud 
from the bottom of the 
channel until its hold 
is full. Then it 
steams out to _ sea, 
dumps its load, and 
returns. 

Galveston Harbor is 
the most important 
port on the Gulf of 
Mexico west of the 
Mississippi. Up to 
1890 there were but 
thirteen feet of water 
over the bar, and 
large vessels were 
loaded by lighters 
five miles from shore. 
To-day the jetties 
built by the corps 
aggregate twelve miles 
in length, and with 
the dredging and 
scouring from cur- 
rents thus. created 
there are now thirty 
feet of water over the 
bar. In building these 
jetties 2,000,000 tons 
of rock were used that 
was hauled from quar- 
ries 210 miles distant. 
On the Pacific coast 
Captain Mendell’s 
name associated 
with the improvement 
and creation of har- 
bors, irrigation work, 
and the diverting of 
rivers from their 
courses that their beds 
might be mined for 
gold. 

In 1853, President 
Pierce sent a note to 
Lieutenant Mont- 
gomery C. Meigs say 


ing that he wanted 


ting. has been broken 
by the waves during 
a storm. There are 
in all 9000 lights, 
beacons, and ranges, 


Government Engineers laying Concrete Blocks for the Breakwater in Cleveland Harbor 


THE WORK OF THE ENGINEER CORPS IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF OUR VARIOUS 
INTERIOR WATERWAYS SAVES THE GOVERNMENT $340,000,000 A YEAR 


him to build the most 
beautiful dome in the 
world. Meigs replied. 
“IT will, sir.” The 
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assistant to Lieutenant-Col- 


onel Goethals in the work 
of completing the Panama 
Canal. The treatise is on 
an entirely new field and 
shows the originality and 
thoroughness of the author, 
This same originality he diss 
played in his work on the 
Duluth Harbor improve! 
ments. In the construction 
of his breakwater he evolved 
a method of moulding his 
conerete blocks in place 
underwater. A folding 
form to mould a block of 
required section was lowered 
into the water and _ filled 
with conerefe. When this 
had set the form was 
opened, drawn up, and 
moved two form-lengths for/ 
ward and another block 
moulded. The space _ be- 
tween these two blocks was 
then moulded in by a second 
form and a continuous con- 
crete wall thus built. From 
Duluth Major Gaillard went 
to Washington, where he 
served on the General Staff. 

Major William L. Sibert. 
the seeond assistant of 
Lieutenant -Colonel Goe- 


A Portion of the Twelve Miles of Sea-wall and Jetties, built by the Engineer Corps, 


thals, has lately been on the 
Ohio, Allegheny, Mononga- 
hela, and Kentucky river 


which helped to make Galveston Harbor the most importart Port on the Gulf of Mexico improvements. This is an 


wings and dome of the Capitol Building at .Washington were the 
result. Thomas W. Walter was associated with Meigs as architect, 
but the beauty of the structure was mostly due to the latter and 
all the plans of construction were of his designing. In this work 
Meigs invented the process of turning stone columns in a lathe. 
Meigs also built the Washington Aqueduct which crosses a ravine 
by Cabin John’s Bridge, a single masonry areh of 228 feet span. 
This was for years the longest masonry arch in the world. Meigs 
afterward was Quartermaster-General during the Civil War. 

To Thomas L. Casey was given the task of building a foundation 
under a masonry structure ther 156 feet high, weighing 35,000 tons— 
the half-completed Washington Monument. This was successfully 
accomplished by a system of opposite tunnels, and the monument 
was continued to a height of 555 feet. Casey afterward built the 
State, War, and Navy Department Building, and afterward the 
Library of Congress. This was Casey’s life-work—a monument that 
he left to the corps. The Post-office Building at Washington is 
another of the corps’ structures. F. V. Greene, when an engineer 
officer, conducted his famous experiments on paving material. - He 
resigned to become president 
of an asphalt company and 
has developed, -practically 


enormous work, including 

thirty locks and dams and 
maintaining a six-foot channel for the coal and iron barges through- 
out the year. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Goethals, who has lately been named chief 
engineer of the Panama Canal, has been in charge of the Musse! 
Shoals Canal on the* Tennessee River, the Colbert Canal, and the 
twenty-six-foot lift lock at Riverton, and of the defensive works at 
Newport, Rhode Island. He has been four years in the chief of 
engineers’ office as assistant, and four years on the General Staff 

Not the least important river and harbor service that the Engi- 
neer Corps has rendered the country is the work of the Engineer 
Board in killing unworthy improvement appropriation schemes. 


This and their construction work are necessarily so important in 


the eyes of Congress that there is danger that the true weight 
of the Panama Canal work may be lost sight of. The digging of 
the canal is a project that has baffled engineers for four centuries. 
It is the greatest administrative problem of the age. To succeed, 
the office of the chief of engineers must be fre®to concentrate 
all its energies upon this one project—everything else is secondary 
Until the canal is well under way, Jet the army engineers alone. 


single-handed, the asphalt 
pavement of to-day. An- 
other engineer, Captain Eu- 
gene Griffin, made an ex- 
haustive examination of 
street-railway traction. His 
treatise, distributed 
through the country, start- 
ed the electrie traction sys- 
tem. He resigned to or- 
ganize and manage the rail- 
way department of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. 

Army engineers were 
associated with the Croton 
Aqueduct, Philadelphia 
Water Supply, plans for 
the Elevated Road (George 
S. Greene), and General 
Raymond (retired) is at 
present engaged in the dig- 
ging of the East River tun- 
nels, Professor E. S. Hol- 
den, formerly a_ lieutenant 
of engineers built the 
Washburn Observatory in 
Wisconsin and also the Lick 
Observatory. 

Scientific books and pub- 
lications too numerous to 
mention have been written 


One of the latest is by 
Major D. D. Gaillard on 


Were Action in Relation 
fo Engineering Structures. 


Major Gaillard is one of the Showing the solid Constructive Work on the Breakwater at Marquette, Michigan. The Government | 
envineer officers detailed as has expended, through its Engineer Corps, over $500,000,000 on River and Harbor Improvements | 
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OF THE RAINBOW 


SOME FALLACIES OF SOCIALISM 
By W. H. MALLOCK 


HAVE been asked to give, in a brief and condensed form, the . 


main points on which I insisted in a series of addresses on 
socialism lately delivered by me at various universities in 
America. Al! that is possible here is an outline or bare 
skeleton of my argument. 

We hear a great deal about the rise and spread of socialism; 
but when we speak about this, whether as sympathizers or oppo- 
nents, there is one thing which we are often apt to forget. We 
are not speaking of the rise and spread of socialism in a sense like 
that in which socialistic and other historians speak, and very 
rightly, about the rise and the spread of capitalism—wliich, in its 
modern form, as socialists correctly say, began to rise and spread 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, and has thenceforward 
been establishing itself in all the civilized countries of the world. 
When the rise and spread of modern capitalism is ‘spoken about, 
what every one means is the rise and spread of an elaborate 
method of production in actual and successful operation—a 
method whose practical suecess in the multiplication of wealth 
is insisted on by.no one more strongly than by socialistic writers 
themselves. In this sense it is impossible to say that socialism 
has ever spread, or even risen at all. For up to the present time 
no example exists—except those provided by a few small and un- 
successful communities—of anything like productive socialism in 
practical operation at all. Socialism as an existing fact stands 


not for a new organization of industrial society, which spreads’ 


because it is successful, but merely for a theory, a belief, or a 
vague hope or feeling that an industrial reorganization of society 
on. socialistic lines is possible. In discussing socialism, then, we 
are discussing not a fact, but a theory—a theory that a new 
system is workable, and would, if tried, be successful. 

Socialism, then, being a belief that some new system of produc- 
tion, which would carry with it as a consequence new results as to 
distribution, is possible, the next thing to ask is what, in its dis- 
tinctive features, the proposed new system. would be. How far 
would it resemble the present system, and in what specific points 
would it differ from it? And te this question it may well seem, at 
first sight, that it is hardly possible to get any intelligible answer: 
for if we address ourselves to the different types of people who 
to-day call themselves socialists, some will give one answer, some 
another, and some are unable to give.any at all. 


Two Kinds of Socialism 
If, however, we consider the matter farther, we may soon reduce 
this confusion to some sort. of general order. We shall find that 
so-called socialists divide themselves into two classes, one of 
which has nothing to give us but sentiment, and has no detailed 


_knowledge of the industrial or productive process at all; whilst 


the other class, whatever may be its errors and crudities, attempts 
to deal in detail with the forces which produce wealth; and having 
laid down certain propositions as to how wealth is produced at 
present, proceed to specify, with as much precision as is practicable, 
in what speeial respect the existing method of production, and of 
the distribution arising from it, may be changed. 

But here, again, a need arises for discrimination. These socialists 
themselves with whom alone it is possible to argue—for they alone 
give us anything to argue about—divide themselves into two classes, 
according to the degree of sustained thought which they bring to 
bear upon the problem; and we shall find also that, in proportion 
as their thoughts elaborate themselves, there arises amongst them 
an increasing difference as to details; and as soon as one of them 
lias told us that socialists want and think so and so, another in- 
stantly tells us that they want and think something different. 
Still, even amongst these, it is possible to find some general points 
of agreement: and to these [ shall refer presently. But another 
kind of simplification—and one still more important—is one 
which can be made at once. This consists in a discrimination 
between socialism as preached to the masses—to miscellaneous 
publie gatherings.. or to the passing workman in the street, and 
to socialism which is mainly confined to more or less thoughtful 
cliques. And for practical purposes, that which concerns us first 
is the former kind of socialism, as distinguished from, and in many 
respects opposed to, the latter. For in so far as socialism repre- 
sents anything which could enable socialistic principles to be actu- 
ally tested, by experiment, through any legislative change in the 
Constitution; this is the number of men, without any regard to 
their intelligence, who could be -induced to vote for whatever 
change might be proposed. 

We must. then, begin with popular socialism—the socialism of 
the street corner, of the leaflet put into the hands of the passing 
workman—which alone is addressed to, and is alone comprehended 
by, the multitude. 


Utopian Promises 
The socialism of the street corner is calculated to attract those 
who listen to it, solely because it embodies an exceedingly simple 


promise—the promise, namely, that the ordinary manual labore;, 
anay, without any additional effort on his own part, double «r 
treble, or perhaps quadruple, his income, if he will only vote into 
power a certain class of legislators; and thjs pecuniary promi-e 
is frequently reduced to figures. But a promise alone is not enoug | 
for the most thoughtless. Utopian promises have been made over 
and over again, from time to time, during the past two thousai| 
years, and more especially during the past hundred. But they 
have not moved the masses to any important degree, because thi 
latent common sense of the masses has instinctively dismissi«| 
them as Utopian; and in the modern world more especially tle 
general feeling has become prevalent, even amongst the least 
instructed, that no promises will do the workman any good whicli 
do not rest upon some intelligible and scientific truth. This fact 
has been illustrated by the actual history of socialism. Its 
promises never formed the nucleus of any practical movement 
until they were supplied with a foundation in some intelligible 
formula which professed to be scientific, and which was capable of 
being accepted as such. This desideratum was supplied by Kar! 
Marx, who, in his work on capital, succeeded in exhibiting, as thie 
outeome of elaborate economic reasoning, a doctrine which has been 
crystallized into the following well-known formula, “ All wealth is 
due to labor; therefore to the laborer all wealth is due.” 


An Abandoned Formula 

The meaning of this formula, when expanded a little farther, is as 
follows: The wealth of all classes, other than the manual laborers. 
who alone are really productive, is diverted from the products of 
labor, which are only rendered possible because, owing to bad laws, 
a minority has been able to appropriate all the modern implements 
of production—or the great machines and so forth, now in use— 
which, as monopolized by a minority, constitute, according to 
Marx, the substance of modern capital. Let this .minority, which 
represents an absolutely ineffective excrescence, be only dispossesse«| 
by law, and the elaborate machinery of to-day made over to the 
laborers, and the laborers will have nothing to do but divide 
amongst themselves the whole surplus which now finds its way 
into the pockets of others. Moreover, each laborer, according to 
the hours for which he labors, will be entitled to an equal divi- 
dend; and this last doctrine illustrates with the utmost precision 
the nature of the efficiency which Mark attributed to ordinary 
labor. He declared that its productivity was in all cases so 
exactly the same, that the claims of the laborers individually 
on their share of the total produet should be assured to them by 
means, not of money, but of labor certificates, the possession of 
which by each man would be a guarantee that he had worked for 
so many hours no matter on what, or how; and was therefore en- 
titled to receive any assortment of commodities he chose, which 
had involved the expenditure of an equal number of hours of 
labor, no matter what or whose, in making them. - 

The more thoughtful socialists of to-day have now abandoned 
this doctrine; and if .it is attacked declare that they no longer- 
hold it. Indeed, Marx himself unconsciously repudiates it as soon 
as he comes to consider socialism as a practically constrictive 
scheme; for in order to make socialism workable, he assumes the 
authority of the state, which will impose on the operations of 
labor some sort of control. But meanwhile the fact remains that 
the doctrine to which socialists appeal when addressing the 
laborers generally, and in virtue of which their theory gains the 
vast majority of its adherents, is simply the crude and primary 
doctrine of Marx, that the mass of manual laborers alone produces 
all wealth, that.each of them produces a virtually equal quantity. 
and that every man, let him be what he may, is entitled to an 
equal share. In illustration of this.I may quote from a socialistic 
leaflet, at this moment being distributed amongst thousands in 
New York. “ You know, or you should know,” it says to any work- 
man who may read it, “that you and you alone produce all the 
good things of life; and that by so simple a process as casting your 
ballot intelligently you may gain—” What? The writer a little 
later tells him. He does a sum which shows, in his own opinion, 
the amount of income which would go to the manual laborer if all 
the wealth of the United States was divided equally among the 
laborers, and the amount of income which, on the average, cach 
laborer actually receives; and he tells the laborer that, by simply 
casting his ballot intelligently, he may gain for himself the entire 
difference between the larger sum and the less. 

This doctrine, then, being as an actual fact the main doctrine by 
which socialism gains adherents amongst the multitude, our primary 
concern must be to analyze it, and see whether it is true or false. 


Labor and Wealth 
We find here that we have a definite starting-point in the fact 
that in certain states of society labor really does produce al! the 
wealth that exists, including the rude implements of . production 
which are capable of being made by anybody. These state~ of 
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SETTING FOUNDATIONS EIGHTY FEET UNDERGROUND FOR A TOWERING NEW YORK OFFICE BUILDING 
DRAWN BY JOHN EDWIN JACKSON 
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society are the savage, the semi-savage, or certain isolated modern 
peasantries, which still may be found existing in more or less in- 
accessible regions. But in such states of society the wealth pro- 
duced is very small; and socialists themselves are constantly insist- 
ing on the contrast between the insignificant results produced by 
labor under these conditions and the incalculably greater amount 
which is annually called into existencé in those parts of the world 
Where the modern system predominates. Man for man, the pro- 
ductivity of industrial effort will in the former. case be as one: in 
the latter case it will be as six. What is the cause of the five, or 
the difference between six and one? The only answer which social- 
ists of the school of Marx can give is that labor has become more 
productive. But this is merely to state a fact. It does nothing to 
explain it. The only explanation of it lies in a farther fact for 
which the theory of Marx allows no place whatever; and this is 
the fact that labor, in proportion as industrial effort has increased 
in productivity, has been steadily brought under the influence of a 
human force other than labor itself; and this force cOmsists in the 
increasing concentration on the industrial process of certain 
mental, imaginative, and executive powers on the part of excep- 
tional men, by means of which powers labor is directed and co- 
ordinated, so as to yield results unattainable, and generally, indeed, 
incomprehensible, by the laborers themselves. This can be illus- 
trated, without recourse to history, by the most familiar facts of 
to-day. Let us take, for example. the case of two printed books, 
of each of which there are printed ten thousand copies. Both books 
are put in type by the same compositors; Lut one book is worth- 
less. The other is a work of genius. Ten thousand people want to 
read the one. Nobody will read the other. The ten thousand copies 
of the one are a mere encumbrance in the publisher’s warehouse. 
The ten thousand copies of the other are articles of economic as 
well as of literary wealth. To what is the difference between these 
two piles of printed paper due? Jt is not due to the labor of the 
compositors, for this is just as skilful in the one case as in the 
other. It is due to qualities residing in the manuscripts of the 
respective authors. These manuscripts, on their economic side, 
constitute a series of minute orders, emanating from a single mind, 
by which the movements of the hands of any number of compositors 
are simultaneously guided for as long as their technical labor 
lasts; and their labor results in commodities, namely, books, 
which are valuable or valueless, not in, accordance with the com- 
positors’ manual. skill—which in cases would be the same— 
but in accordance with the qualities 6f the author’s mind, by which 
the manual skill of all of them was simultaneously coordinated and 
directed. And so it is with all commodities which are due to those 
modern methods which alone produce the enhanced wealth which 
distinguishes the world to-day. 

And the same is the case with modern production generally. 
Industrial effort increases in productivity only if proportion as 
manual labor ceases to be the sole form of effort, and passes under 
the guiding faculties of other men who are not laborers. To these 
faculties I propose in a special-and technical sense to give the name 
of ability: and the essential difference between labor and ability is 
this—a difference not of degree, but of kind. Labor is the applica- 
tion of a man’s faculties to one task at a time, whether this be the 
wheeling of a wheelbarrow or the putting the last finish to the 
delicate escapement of a chronometer. Ability is the faculty which 
direets and coordinates the labor, whether. skilled or unskilled, of 
any number of laborers at once. * | 


The Meaning of “* Wagedom” 

Now T need not for the moment insist on this point farther, and 
for this reason. The more thoughtful amongst the Yecent socialists 
admit the general fact themselves, thongh they have not submitted 
it to any very close analysis. They have indeed adopted the very 
name ability as standing for those directive powers on which the 
greater or less efficiency of labor in the modern world depends. I 
will speak of this again presently; but meanwhile a farther imme- 
diate question confronts us: and this is the question of how the 
directive powers of the few manage to impress their guidance on the 
manual operations of the many; and the answer is that they do so 
through capital under one of its several forms. This form of 
capital is wage-capital, or a collection of the daily necessaries of 
life, which the capitalists do not monopolize in the sense of keeping 
them for their own consumption: but which they monepolize merely 
in the sense of controlling their distribution su that they are appor- 
tioned to the laborers on certain spécial conditions—these condi- 
tions being that the laborers shall use their hands from moment to 
moment in accordance with special instructions. In the making, for 
instance, of the Panama Canal the first thing required is food and 
clothing for twenty or thirty thousand workmen, which will supply 
their requirements for all the years which will elapse before the 


work is completed: and these necessaries are apportioned to them at 


convenient intervals on condition that each man performs the special 
task assigned to him. Wage-capital becomes thus the reins of 
ability, by Means of which the whole innumerable team is guided. 
“ Fixed capital.” such as machinery, is merely the result of this 
application of wage-capital. Capital is primarily the mind of 
the few guiding the labor of the many; and it is secondarily 
the mind of the few embodied in the machinery which it enables the 
many to cooperate in producing. What socialists call wagedom is, 
in the modern world, simply the means by which superior minds 
impose their technical guidance on average mind and muscle. 

And now let us go back to the socialists. In spite of their wild 
talk about the emancipation of labor under socialism, the more 
thoughtful of them admit that this guidance must still be a neces- 
sity, unless society is to relapse into the methods and the poverty 
of primitive barbarism; and that such is the case they not only 
admit by implication, they have actually formulated the fact, and 
devoted special attention to the problem on which I have just been 


GOS 


dwelling—namely, that of the means by which the few may imp. :c 
their guidance on the many; and their main preoccupation has be. » 
precisely this—how to provide a means by which this guidance m.:y 
be accomplished which shall not be the existing wage-system ca]}. | 
by andther-name. This problem-is dealt with specifically in a 
volume published not many years ago by the most thoughtf)! 
socialists in England—a group which comprises Mr. Bernard Shaw 


-and Mr. Sidney Webb; which book was subsequently republished ‘n 


America, with a special preface which brought the whole up-to dat.. 
In this preface it is stated that no scheme is really socialistic whi: \ 
wili not abolish all inequalities of remuneration, and “ prevent t!)« 
possibility of their ever arising again”; and the only way to « 
this is, the writer continues, “ to make an equal subsistence for a ; 
men the indefeasible right of each citizen, quite independently of 
the specific services rendered by him.” On the other hand, the writer 
continues, the requisite services will be exacted from each by thie 
able directors of industry under a uniform law, just as taxes are 
now collected, and military obedience exacted from soldiers. 

Now no doubt, so far as ordinary labor is concerned, this proposal 
is not theoretically unworkable. Indeed, it is a system which has 
been in operation for the greater portion of human history. It is, in 
fact; the system of economic slavery; for the essential feature of the 
system of slavery is this—that the subsistence of the slave is guaran- 
teed to him by his master, just as the subsistence of a horse is, and 


‘the requisite industrial obedience is extorted from him by direct 


coercion—by the lash, for instance, or by the fear of it. 

That the laborers of America would prefer this system to thie 
present one is perhaps far from probable; but so far as ordinary 
labor is concerned, it is not theoretically unworkable. 

But there is a further point to be noticed. It would be theoretic- 
ally possible by coercion to extort any prescribed form of manual 
labor from the ordinary man, because anybody can tell approvxi- 
mately of what the ordinary man is, as a laborer, capable. Any 
one could have told that Shakespeare was capable of holding horses; 
and made him hold them. But no one could have told, by looking 
at him, that he was capable of writing “ Hamlet.” The same is the 
case with exceptional industrial ability. The only way in which 
it can be elicited is by the offer of some inducement or reward 
which the possessor of these talents will himself feel to be adequate. 

Now here again, somewhat unexpectedly,jwe find ourselves in 
touch with the more thoughtful socialists of to-day. For they have 
of recent years been discussing this very question of what kind of 
reward, inducement, or motive, could be offered by a socialistic 
state, of a*kind which would really stimulate the faculties of the 
exceptionally able man; and have admitted that, unless they were 
stimulated, they would be practically non-existent. 

Thus socialism, in proportion as its reasoning is_ intellec- 
tualized, tends step by step to resolve itself into a constitution 
of society like the present; until at last we find that its one dis- 
tinctive feature consists of a scheme relative to this single problem; 
namely, how to secure the services of the able man cheaply—how to 
get dollars out of him, and give him something or anything so long 
as it is not dollars. 


Art, Warfare, aud Drudgery 

In order to discover some substitute of the kind in question, the 
intellectual socialists have turned their attention to fields of human 
activity other than that of economic production-—the activity of 
the great painter, for example, and.more especially that of the 
soldier; and have argued that because a Fra Angelico will paint 
a Christ or a Madonna, or because soldiers will risk or lay down 
their lives in battle, without a thought of gaining any monetary 
or commercial recompense, the same temper of mind can easily be 
produced in the men whose talents are devoted to the multiplication 
and cheapening of neckties, carpets, stay-laces. and the frilling for 
women’s petticoats. Nor, indeed, is this idea peculiar to professed 
socialists. Ruskin declared that his whole system of political 
economy was based on the possible assimilation of industrial ac- 
tivity to military: and Mr. Frederic Harrison, to the delight of 
many English socialists, has asserted that the readiness of the 
soldier to risk his life in battle shows how readily the human being 
can be induced to dare and to do anything out of devotion to his 
country’s welfare. If he will die for his country without monetary 
reward, it stands to reason, say the socialist, that he can easily be 
induced to work for it on similar terms. 

This attempt to establish a parallel between industrial activity 
and military is a type of the childish superficiality with which 
socialists are accustomed to reason. If they really took, as they 
profess to be taking, a scientific survey of the human character as 
a whole, they would see that men’s conduct as fighters is altogether 
exceptional; and that, though they are often stimulated by attach- 
ment to the country or cause for which they fight, their activity 
as fighters has some other cause behind it, with which attach- 
ment to cause or country has nothing at all to do, and is without 
a parallel in action of any other kind. This is conclusively shown 
by the fact, which Mr. Harrison seems to have forgotten, that the 
most reckless and boldest soldiers known to history have been 
mercenaries who would fight as wiilingly for one country as for 
another. The fundamental explanation of the fighter’s conduct is 
this—that in consequence of the immemorial_struggle to which the 
development of the human race is due, the fighting instinct is in- 
grained in the nature of the dominant races in a way in which the 
industrial instinct is not; and will always prompt numbers to face. 
without ulterior motive, toil and pain and danger, which in the field 
of ordinary industry they could not be induced to face by any 
ulterior motive whatsoever. We may see this by the conduct of 
boys at school, who will risk having their noses broken for the 
mere pleasure of fighting, when they would not run the risk of a 
headache for the sake of learning their lessons. 

(Continued on page 619.) 
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SKIRMISHING FOR PEACE 


THE PEACE CONGRESS ARRANGED AS A PRELIMINARY TO THE COMING CONFERENCE AT THE HAGUE WAS HELD LAST WEEK AT CARNEGIE HALL. BISHOP POTTER, RABBI HIRSCH OF 
CHICAGO, BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, MONSIGNOR LAVELLE, GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY, AND OTHERS, TOOK PART IN THE DELIBERATIONS, AND MR. CARNEGIE, WHO PROMOTED THE CON- 
CRESS. WITNESSED THE PROCEEDINGS FROM A BOX. THE @RATORIO SOCIETY, AN ORCHESTRA, AND SOLOISTS CONTRIBUTED AN APPROPRIATE MUSICAL PROGRAMME TO THE OCCASION 

. a From photograph copyright, 1907, by Underwood & Underwood 
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In ancient times the fabied ostrich left her nest to seek means of 
and a bear came along and saw the eggs 
But mere speech did not suffice; to act was his motto 


alleviating her thirst, 


And he made a great speech and savagely denounced the faithless ostrich 
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Upper Montclair, New Jersey 


. a suburb of New York, 


habited by patriots whose feeling for the beautiful is 
equalled only by their Spartan readiness to die, if need be, for the 


Involuted Breeze-inviters 


right, the revolt has run like 
Gre over the land, 
leaped lightly across the 
Atlantic, and spread with 
marvellous rapidity through- 
out hirsutest England. 

Mr. Cornish, a Demo- 
cratic Assemblyman from 
Kssex County, is the em- 
battled hero who fired the 
shot that is heard around 
the world—at * least the 
civilized world. He intro- 
duced in the New Jersey 
Legislature, on April 1, a 
bill to tax whiskers. There 
was some sharp debate, dur- 
ing which cowardly attacks 


were made upon the meas- * 


ure by low-minded persons 
ambushed behind No. 1 Red 
Winter whiskers; but at 
last right prevailed, and 
Speaker Elvins referred the 
bill to the Committee on 
Fish and Game. 

Of course it was necessary 
to emphasize the utilitarian 
as well as the ewsthetie side 
of the project. Mr. Cornish 
showed: (1) the tax on whis- 
kers will go far toward pay- 


ing off the State debt; (2) the discarding and suppression of whiskers 
by tax-dodgers will give emplayme nt to 3000 New Jersey barbers, 
and make life happier for the 12,000 wives and children who look 


to them for bread. He also 
reported the deplorable fact 
that in northern and = cen- 
tral New Jersey there is a 
growing tendency to culti- 
vate whiskers. 

“I made,” he said, 
“many inquiries and col- 
Jected much valuable data. 
Many whom I[ questioned 
were coarse and vulgar 
men, Whose language to me 
when L politely asked the 
reason -they wore whiskers 
is not fit to repeat. The 
majority said that they wore 
beards as a matter of econ- 
omy. to save both barbers’ 
fees and the cost of neck- 
ties.” 

Mr. Cornish thought that 
an equitable schedule would 
be about as follows: 

Common or garden whis- 
kers, $5 a vear. 

Mutton chops, or Sena- 
torial side fuzz, $10. 

Square chin and side pat- 
tern, S50. 


Red (of any design what- 


soever), 20 per cent. extra. 


Geometrical retrousse Dusters 


EXHIBITS BY DAN SAYRE GROESBECK 


ERHAPS no greater evidence can be found of the sure and 
rapid growth. of the wsthetic sense of the American people 
than the present revolt against whiskers. Originating in 


Here we find the germ of a great idea which, as these lines are 
written, is being developed and elaborated| in committee. 


following ratiagagitave been added to the whiskeriferous schedule: 


Dundr eary 


ambrequin style, $8. 
Ministerial sideboards, $10. 


Imperials, paint-brushes or ordinary comet! s-hair pencils, $30. 


Geometrical retroussé 
dusters, $50. 

A secret canvass of the 
Legislature reveals. the fact 
that the members of both 
Hlouses are eager to tax the 
‘apillary microbe - carriers, 
but they fear reprisals. It 
is reported that even now 
groups of sturdy, burly 
men are gathering in the 
mountain fastnesses of 
Musconetcong, Peapack, 
Watsessing. and Pompton, 
resolved to take hideous re- 
venge. The pen trembles to 
write of the ingenious and 
horrible tortures they pur- 
pose to inflict. Pale scouts 
bring in word that these 
vandals have bound them- 
selves by oath to weave 
their whiskers into lariats 
and therewith to rope and 
hang all legislators who 
vote for the tax. The bar- 
barians were ever a cruel 
folk. 

No matter. If worse 
comes to worst the Loyal 
League of Defenders of the 
Face will afford a refuge 
for the harried legislators. 


The Walrus 


A picked corps of commuter warriors 
from the Upper Montclair Democratic Club has promised to go to 
the aid of the whisker-taxers at Trenton, and, armed with rapid- 


Square Chia and Side Pattern 


fire lawn-mowers, to disarm 
the haughty foe. 
Enthusiasts for hygiene 
no less than lovers of the 
beautiful will be gladdened 
to hear that the good work 
is nobly advancing in Eng- 
land. That eminent capil- 
lary connoisseur, Frank Riclt- 
ardson, called Frank Whis- 
kerson by Punch, because 
he is the greatest living 
English authority on whis- 
kers, is doing all he can to 
help the taxation plan. 
the best ‘thing in 
the world,” he said, in a 
recent interview. “ The idea 
is splendid. It ought to be 
introduced im England at 
the earliest opportunity. 
but the taxes are not heavy 
enough. shoul 
amount, to £20 per whisker. 
I’ve never seen a man wear- 
ing a single whisker, but |! 
don’t see why it should not 
be done, just as a single eye- 
glass is worn. If meh in 
sist upon going about as if 
they were blots on the land: 
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«ape I don’t see why they 
should not pay a high ‘rice 
for the privilege. Of course 
the tax would be difficult to 
collect,, and the only way 
out of the trouble would be 
to make people "take out 
whisker licenses, just as 
they take out dog licenses. 
Police constables should be 
empowered to stop any man 
they saw between whiskers 
and eall upon him to pro- 
duce his license.” 

Mr. Richardson supplied 
the first official list of 
known face furnishings. It 
is as follows: Whiskers, 
ear guards, face fins, weather- 
cocks, face fungus, holdalls, 
hearth-rugs, cutlets, paint- 
brushes and the whiskeret, 


mustaches, the inverted. 


evebrow, and the walrus. 
He said: 

“There is no reason why 
mustaches should not be 
taxed also. A modified 
mustache like an inverted 
eyebrow, such as I wear my- 
self, might retail at a 


pound, whereas a walrus should not be allowed in the strect until 
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Mormon Elders’ Face Mats 


the man behind it had paid £20 to the government.” 


But much remains.to be done. 


The New Jersey Jegislators may 


still find certain species of the crafty whiskeriferous escaping just 
taxation because of a discrepancy between the State’s schedule 


I see beside me those who are described by Mr. Choate as “ back numbers” 
could 


and their particular sort of 
whisker parterres. To aid 
in the capture of such 
evaders these amendments to 
the whisker tariff are sub- 
mitted : 

Farbrows, plain or curly, 
$30. 

Hackensack tufts, $127. 

These latter are the 
sprouts spoken of by the 
poet Tony Pastor in his ex- 
quisite rondeau whose re- 
frain runs: 


“And he went back to the 
town of Hackensack 
With a little bunch of 
whiskers on his chin.” 


For the benefit of dwell- 
ers out of Jersey let it be 
noted that the Hackensack 
tuft is. shaped like a thick 
clove, and thrusts boldly 
downward and forward from 
the end of the chin. The 
reason for taxing it so high 
is that it intrudes itself into 
all conversations and makes 
a noise like Bop—bop—bop 


Hackensack Tufts 


—bop whenever the wearer 


eats, talks, or chortles. To 


resume the list: 
Spinnakers, whether 
straight or curly, $75. 
Galway sluggers, except 
red ones, $40. 


$35. 


liches sehnurrbartbinden, 
$100. 

Mormon elders’ face mats 
(with shaven upper lip), 
8500. 

Oriental bunches, $30. 

Black, brown, or golden 
throat-latches, $5. 

Upholstery on points of 
jaws, $23. 

Scots-wha-hae red 
ners, $100. 4 

Gubernatorial  involuted 
breeze-inviters, $1000. 

Birds’ nesting - grounds— 
penalty, CONFISCATION, 

This may look rather 
savage, but the punishment 
doesn’t half cover the crime; 
It is designed to prevent the 
propagation of the dank, 


noisome, unbarbered, deep-tangled wildwood whiskerage to which 
Edward Lear so pointedly drew attention in this wise: 


“ There was an old man with a beard 
Who said, ‘It is just as I feared, 


An owl and a hen, two 
larks and a wren, 
Have all made their nests 
in my beard.’ ” 


Prudent barbicular econo- 
mists will work harder than 
Dingley - tariff schedule- 
makers and find still other 
taxable capillary forms. For 
example, there are the chin- 
chillas, mud-guards, farmers’ 
field-mouse traps, hat-straps, 
whiskerets, whiskereens, 
whiskerandoes, whisker- 
orums, and whiskerculi, to 
say nothing of the many 
stvles of pseudo-whiskers or 
false beards worn by actors, 
highwaymen, second - story 
operators, and other indus- 
trious persons who must 
needs conceal their identity. 

The owners and trainers 
of whiskers may fight the 
tax as sumptuary and un- 
constitutional, but they can- 
not prevail. For, as Para- 
celsus, or some other fellow, 
very truly said, 


“ Whiskers have no friends.” 


OUR ELDER STATESMEN 


By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


Imperials, or Paint-brushes 


and “ ex-officials,” but whom I 


be better described by the Japanese term of “ elder statesmen.”—Mr. Bryce at Pilgrim's Dinner 


think 
WHAT a tactful, gracious way 
To speak of those who’ve had their day, 
And cual Salt River’s saline spray, 
As “ Elder Statesmen”! 


Just think of Chauncey M. Depew, 

And Thomas Platt, and Dryden too— 

The idea’s really fresh and new— 
Our “ Elder Statesmen.” 


O who can estimate the scale 
Of tact it takes this way to hail 
A Kansas Senator in jail—. 
An “Elder Statesman ”’! 


Then there’s the genius near the Park 
Who owns that architectural lark, 


His name, as we recall it, Clark— 
The “ Elder Statesman ” 


And Richard Croker, now of Cork, 
Who used to grill the town of York 
Upon his private toasting-fork — 

An “ Elder Statesman ™! 


Moran and Hearst, and dear old Murph, 


~ Once masters strong, not one a serf— 


Now twenty-three along the turf— 
All Elder Statesmen! 


I wonder if we'll ever see 
The day when we shall dub the P— 
R—E—S—I—D—FE—N—T 

An “ Elder Statesman”? 
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County Antrim life-buoys, 


Hoehgeboren Kaiser 
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THE THORN SIDE 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 
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LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY” 


Lonvon, ‘March 27, 1907 

{EN Parliament reassembles after the Easter recess one 
of the first matters it will take in band is bound to be 
the Lrish question. We are in for an Irish session. 
‘ Not only is the government to bring forward a measure 
for the better government of the country, ‘but. it has 


. alsa@ announced its intention of tackling the problem of Irish 


university education. Both are thorny issues; both are sure to 
stir/ feelings even ‘above the normal level of partisanship; together 
they will assuredly, absdrb the energies of Parliament for many 
months to come. Of the two, the ‘governnient’s devolution project, 


‘.while really less important—for .the supreme need of Ireland is 
education—is frgm the purely political point of view more so. To, 


touch that monopoly of thé higher education which Trinity College, 
Dublin. through no fault of its. own, has enjoyed almost since 
Queen Elizabeth's day. is to’ rouse a fierce but restricted antagon- 
ism. To take an avowal even of a tentative step towards home 
rule is to summon up in opposition an inconceivable atray of 
passions, prejudices, and antipathies. It is therefore on the gov- 
ernment’s devolution scheme that the full force of the storm will 
burst. There is evidence here of that sense of disproportion which 
is the hall-mark of polities. But there is no use in fighting against 
a univérsal prepossession. The world has- pretty well agreed that 
for Ireland the most important thing is home rule. The’ only 
thing in the Irish’ question that really engages outside opinion 
is the struggle for autonomy, and as devolution represents a 


phase of that struggle. it at once becomes the centre of a com- 


manding interest. It is therefore about devolution that I propose 
to write; merely prefacing it with my private conviction that 
while self-government, of some sort ‘is an essential aid to Irish 
regeneration it is by ho means the most essential aid, and that 
whatever the scope of jthe measure introduced by the government, 
it will infallibly be thRQwn out by the House of Lords. 

._ To any one who wisliy to get a clear idea of the Irish situa- 
tion I would most hearty commend a book just published by 
Lord Dunraven, The Outldgk in Ireland. Lord Dunraven has 
played many parts, but none more conspicuously useful than his 
present role of healer and moderator in Irish polities. <A_ large 
Irish landlord. he ra risen clear above the narrowing traditions 
of his class and environment. A Unionist, he is yet an ardent 
Irish patriot whose mind, within the ample limits of its political 
creed, plays with a dispassionate acuteness over the whole com- 
plex problem of Irish life and government. “I am a landlord,” he 
says, “a Protestant. and a Unionist. I hold to my class, my creed, 
and my political faith.” But he has proved that to be a 
Protestant is not to be a bigot, that to be a landlord is not neces- 
sarily to have any sympathy with the aloofness of the ascendent 
party, and that a man may call himself a Unionist and yet see and 
acknowledge all that is unsatisfactory, anti-national, and strife- 
provoking in the scheme of Irish administration, and fall no whit 
behind the most fervent: Nationalist of them all in his desire for 
reférm. Lord Dunraven stands in the very front rank of those 
who realize that Unionism as a policy of mere negation is played 
out and that if it is to have any usefulness and any justification 
in the future it must put itself in touch as far as it ean with 
national sentiment. He more than any man was responsible for 
that incredible coming together of landlords and tenants that laid 
the foundations and assured the success of the Wyndham Land Act. 
He presided over that historic conference with an ability and a 
grasp that in my judgment will always procure for him a high 
place in the too small list of those who have worked for Ireland 
without a thought of self and along lines of scrupulously practical 
endeavor. Since then he has applied the same keenness of vision 
and the same happy talent for progress linked with reconciliation, 
to the wider issues of Irish government—hoping to establish a 
common ground on which rational men of all parties may meet 
and work for the national good. This book, admirably written 
and arranged and luminous with a palpable sincerity, is at once a 
summary of what has been achieved and a strong and consistent 
plea for a further advance. I know of no volume which presents 
so clearly, acutely. and persuasively or with so much of the true 
statesmanlike insight, the determining realities of the Irish 
situation. 

It is the essence of Lord Dunraven’s case that with the land 
question at last on its way to settlement, a unique chance of effect- 
ing a durable harmony is offered to both England and Treland. 
If the Irish will only show themselves more conciliatory, more 
“willing to believe that justice will follow upon reasonable de- 
mands,” and if the English will only get ‘it out of their heads that 
they can ever Anglicize Ireland, will only realize that Ireland 
must develop on her own lines and that in Ireland, as in the great 
self-governing colonies, imperialism, to be worth anything, must 
follow and cannot possibly precede, the sense of nationality—then 
there is no reason why the two peoples should not join together 
in the practical works of betterment. The need for such coopera- 
tion was never greater. “ For over sixty years the Trish ‘popula- 
tion has been wasting away.” Nearly four and a half million 
people have left the Irish shores since 1841 and practically all 
of them “have been in the full vigor of life. and those who have 
remained have, for the most part, been the less physically fit. the 
most mentally deficient. and those who correspond to the lowest 
industrial standard.” And this unparalleled leakage. besides all 
the industrial and political loss implied in it, means that Ireland 
“has a larger proportion of aged than any other country in the 


King’s dominions,” means also that among those who stay behird 
lunacy, pauperism, consumption, are terribly on the increase, th it 
the Irish birth-rate is the lowest in the world, and that the wayes 
of the Irish agricultural laborer touch the appalling average of 
$2 75 a week: Well might Lord Dunraven exclaim, “ Ireland is 
sick almost to death.” But he sees signs of hopefulness in the 
gradual disappearance, at all events in its old and most poisonous 
form, of the long agrarian strife, in the comparative peace that lias 
settled over the country, and in the almost universal agreement 
that the Dublin Castle system of government stands condemn. 
He makes, however, no attempt to hide the immensity of the work 
that. still waits to be done. The administration of the Wyndham 
Act needs improvement—this is a matter on which Lord Dunraven 
writes with unequalled knowledge and authority: the uneconomic 
holdings, of which there are 200,000, must be enlarged and their 
occupiers must be encouraged and assisted to supplement their 
incomes from other sources; the railways and the post-office need 
a thorough reorganization: there must be a readjustment of taxa- 
tion ‘which at present presses with unnatural severity upon the 
very poor; drainage and harbor works ought to be prosecuted by 
the state: relief must be had from the overwhelming financial 


burdens under which Ireland is staggering; and the whole educa- 


tional system should be pulled down and rebuilt from top to 
bottom. - 

To all these matters Lord Dunraven devotes paragraphs or 
chapters of extreme clarity and good sense. His conception of 
Ireland as a whole is this: “ A country not naturally adapted to 
great manufacturing industries. but possessed of good water- 
power and of some coal; a country extremely well adapted to 
agricultural industries of all kinds, but containing a large num- 
ber of uneconomic holdings; a country poor in this world’s goods, 
not without resources, but greatly needing capital for their de- 
velopment: a people endowed with great natural capacity for in- 
dustrial manufacturing. pursuits, especially of an artistic charac- 
ter, but forced to depend upon agriculture through a lack of 
other industrial occupations, and, as far as agriculture is con- 
cerned, engaged largely in a speculative branch of it; a people 
heavily handicapped in respect of agriculture by the weight of 
dear, slow, and inadequate means of transit: crushed in the poorer 
districts under ie toatl of local rates, feeling the burden of 
indirect taxation more acutely than any of the other units of the 
United Kingdom, England, Scotland or Wales; a people suffering 
under, but recovering from, the enervating effects of past legisla- 
tive restrictions upon their natural development.” Education, the 
light of modern science and modern thought, and above all “ the 
self-respect begot by power, the self-control derived from duty.” are 
the first of the Irish people’s needs. “ They must be shaken out 
of apathy, lifted out of despair; and though much may be done 
in minor directions, the real motive-power can only be found in 
self-government—in an active interest in the management of tlieir 
own affairs.” 

Insisting always on the urgency of the crisis and appealing to all 
Irishmen to lay aside their factional wranglings, Lord Dunraven 
goes on to develop his scheme for’ reforming the system of gov- 
ernment in Ireland. He describes, with all the mastery of a man 
in whom administration is an instinct, that amazing jumble of 
overlapping boards that is known as Dublin Castle. “It is a 
sort, and a very bad sort, of bureaucracy—a government by ‘le- 
partments in Ireland, uncontrolled by Parliament. uncontrolled 
by any public body in Ireland, subject only to a department in 
London. . .. It is the most expensive system of government in 
the world.” Lord Dunraven estimates that if it were properly 
reorganized, if Irish opinion and knowledge directed its workings. 
and if at the same time the judiciary were reformed, economies to 
the extent of from one to three millions sterling a year could be 
effected. I do not propose to describe in any detail his plan of 
devolution. It is set forth with the utmost conciseness and 
lucidity, and if it were to be realized Parliament would be free at 
once from a mass of business that it makes no pretence of handling 
properly, Ireland’s claims would be dealt with by men who knew 
the country, and all the savings effected by Irishmen in the 
administration of their own affairs would be spent in the country. 
Those are the objects to be kept in view, and Lord Dunraven 
shows that they can be attained without in the slightest «degree 
imperilling the supremacy of Parliament, that they are perfectly 
consistent with Unionism, and that at the same time they put 
the effective administration of Irish affairs at last in Trish hands. 
In some admirable chapters he points out that devolution has been 
the key-note of British success in imperial rule. To whatever 
country it has been applied, that country has been prosperou~ and 
loyal under the British flag. Ireland, where it has been witlilield. 
is neither prosperous nor loyal. May there not, he asks, be here 
an instance of cause and effect? And he answers decisively that 
until the Irish are associated with the work of government. tlie 
country will never be contented and never feel the impulse and 
the stimulus to betterment from within which only responsibility 
ean bestow. “One Parliament,” he says, “is my centre; its ultt 
mate effective supremacy is my circumference; but, eman ting 
from that centre, and within that circumscribing limit, I desire t° 
see the largest possible freedom of action and self-governing «wer 
delegated to Ireland.” That, of course, is not Nationalism. 1 ither 
is it the old form of Unionism. But it represents a ha! way 
house between the two in which Ireland, T am confident, 'ight 
peacefully abide for ten and possibly twenty years. 
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The Assembly-room on the First Floor of the new Club-house. There are 
Facilities at the End of this Room for erecting a Stage and Proscenium Arch 
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The “ Lift” which elevates the Cars of Members and Guests from the Street 
Level to the Garages on the Second, Third, and Fourth Floors of the Club-house 


THE AUTOMOBILE CLUB’S NEW HOUSE 


THE LUXURIOUS NEW CLUB-HOUSE AND GARAGE OF THE AUTOMOBILE 


CLUB OF AMERICA 


IN WEST FIFTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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TWO GILBERT STUART PORTRAITS RECENTLY 
ACQUIRED BY THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


é 


i. a ; The First Spanish Minister to the United States, Don Josef de Jaudenes y Nebot, and his Wife | 

na y CERTAIN historic interest attaches to the two portraits % The high head-dress gives an apparent reason for the placing of i 


by Gilbert Stuart recently acquired by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, apart from their noteworthy intrinsic 
merit. .They represent Don Josef de Jaudenes y Nebot, 
Spanish Minister to the United States, and Dojfia Matilde 
Stoughton de Jaudenes, his wife, and were painted in New York 
in 1794. The paintings were taken to Spain on the recall of the 
minister, and have remained in that country until their recent 
purchase by a firm of art dealers in New York. Don Josef was 
born in Valencia on March 25, 1764, and was therefore thirty 
' years of age whén this portrait was taken, while his wife was 
only sixteen, having been born in New York on January 11, 1778. 
Both canvases bear the signature and date, G. Stuart, R.A., 
Sept. 8, 1794. “Rapidly and lightly as the pictures are 
painted,” says Mr. Kenyon Cox in an interesting appreciation, 
“they can hardly have been done both in one day, and one is left 
to wonder what this precision of date may mean. Not impossibly 
September the 8th was the day of this early international mar- 
riage which the pictures were intended to commemorate. It 
should not be difficult, by a little research, to determine the 
question, 

“The pictures are very similar in general composition, the man 
facing to the observer's left, the woman to his right, the heads 
occupying almost exactly the same place on the canvas. The 
Spanish minister is dressed in a dark blue coat lined and faced 
with scarlet, a searlet waistcoat and breeches, and white stockings. 
The coat and waistcoat are profusely decorated with silver lace. 
He wears a dress sword, and his high eécked hat and gold-headed 
cane lie on the table at his side. The chair is upholstered in light 
blue, and the tablecloth and obligatory curtain are green. The 
looped-up curtain shows a conventionally treated bookease with a 
few books. The lady is all in white, with a high head-dress of 
feathers, and wears a profusion of pearls and jewels. The curtain 
is a brownish pink, the chair and tablecloth red, and in place of, 
‘the bookease there is a glimpse of blue and pink sky. 

“Stuart was thirty-nine when he painted these pictures, and 
had been two years returned to this country. Some of his later 
work was to be broader, softer, with a vaporous quality absent 
here, but nothing he ever did is cleverer in its way, and portraits 
by him in which so much atfention is given to the costume are 
rare. The portrait of the lady is the more agreeable of the two. 
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the head low on the’ canvas, which was a habit with the artist, and 
the gray-whites and sharply touched jewels have been softened by 
time into an agreeable tone. Even a hundred years have not availed 
to mellow the blue and vermillion of the male portrait, which is 
still somewhat shrill in color, while the position of the head, prob- 
ably painted first on a blank canvas, has forced the painter to a 
reduction of scale in the figure which makes it rather absurdly 
tiny. In sheer economy of means, and ease and freedom of touch, 
both portraits are astonishing. The pearls and jewels and the 
gold sprigs on the lady’s dress, the man’s jabot and cuffs and 
silver embroidery, are marvels of prestidigitation, as far as the 
handling alone is concerned, But it is the freedom of routine 
and recipe. There is no serious study of drawing below the faces 
and no serious study of values anywhere. Compared with the work- 
manship of the great masters this is the handling of a clever 
journeyman decorator, who has painted the same ornaments a 
thousand times until he knows exactly how many strokes are 
necessary to produce his effect, and who never puts in one more 
than is necessary. He is not concerned with any subtleties of form 
or tone or color; he is producing with the utmost expedition and 
the least possible labor what will pass for a satisfactory portrait. 

“Even in the heads there are evidences of routine—notably the 
high-lights in the eyes, which are touched in sharply to give the 
desirable sparkle which sitters insist upon, without any regard 
to where they would actually occur. But the heads show also that 
sense of character and of construction which is absolutely essen- 
tial to success in portraiture, and that of the lady is distinctly 
charming. They are evidently likenesses, and what are called. by 
family friends, “ pleasing likenesses,” of his sitters. The pictures 
reveal Stuart as essentially what used to be called a “ face 
painter,” and this he became more and more as time went on. 
The bodies, the hands, the draperies, here treated cavalierly enough. 
are increasingly neglected until he is tolerably successful in sucli 
canvases only as were left untouched after the first sitting, with 
no impossible bodies to distract the attention from the admirably 
suggested heads. Never a great artist. he was, for long, the best 
painter America had produced. and the museum’ is to be con- 
gratulated on possessing two such important and well-preserved 
examples of his relatively early work, painted before his greatest 


faults had reached their final stage.” 
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Experts Judging the Exhibits in Regent’s Park— 
Strength and Endurance are Indispensable Qualities 


THE GRACIOUS AMUSEMENTS OF ROYALTY 


Lady Helen Gordon Lenox, 
who presented the Prizes 
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The Princess of Wales 


At the recent Army Football Match at Aldershot the Princess of Wales presented Medals to the Winniag Team, the Royal Engineers 
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LONDON’S VAN-HORSES SHOW THEIR POINTS 
| 


MOTOR-CARS IN THE EGYPTIAN DESERT 


HOW BUSINESS AND PLEASURE PROFIT BY THE NEW MACHINES 
By W. G. FITZ-GERALD 


HIS season has seen a greater number of motor-cars than 
ever in Egypt, nor have they been all of the touring or 
pleasure variety; for the desert is being opened up in all 
directions by big corporations, both agricultural and 
mining, and the pioneer staffs of these concerns are using 

entirely new types of machines, especially that known as the tri- 
tar, which weighs about seven hundredweight, and costs, with a 
nine-horse-power_ engine, $720. It is fitted with a double cylinder, 


» water-cooled engine, with forced circulation, high-tension ignition, 


three forward speeds and reverse, roller-chain transmission and 
wheel steering. 

It is amazing to see how the Libyan Desert is overrun with these 
curious little enginess carryigg inspectors, pioneers, agricultural 
experts, and members-of the home staffs of big agricultural and 
mining-interests, such as have been attracted to Egypt lately during 
the boom. «One car covered 2280 miles with an average of 25 
miles for each gallon of petroleum. : 

The ordinary pneumatic tires are protected from the burning 
sand by leather and iron-studded bands; and companies have been 


The number of automobiles in Egypt during the past winter ha. 
shown an immense increase. There were nearly 300 powerfi! 
machines registered in Cairo at one time, as against about 105 la»: 
cmt and several new garages have been )uilt in the city of th. 
Caliphs. 

The opinion of everybody is in favor of cheap cars which hav. 
an enclosed top and are of low horse-power. There are no hills 


_to climb, and admirable roads for police service in the Eastern 


Desert are in construction by the Mining Department of the Mini-. 
try of Fimance. The road from Edfou to Beza has just been con. 
pleted, and is a magnificent racing-track 90 miles long. ° 
From Beza it will branch both to the north and to the south, the 
latter way going through the emerald-fields, while the norther: 
branch is to join the Keneh-Cosseir road from the Nile Valley to 
the Red Sea. Keneh is another base for a road running nort/) 
along the old Roman way, constructed in ancient times to bring 
down porphyry and precious marbles from the Red Sea coast to tlie 
Nile, where it was floated down the river to be sent to Rome for 
the construction of stately palaces. The Edfou-Beza road has 
been very largely used for 
. motoring; and new types of 


cars have been specially built 
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for the Department of Mines, 
and have proved most satis- 
factory; for, strange to say. 
they are a far less costly and 
difficult means of conveyance 
than the camels, which from 
time immemorial have ruled 
all things in the desert. 
During the last trip of the 
Mining Department tricar, 
273 miles were accomplished 
in four days, which were 
spent in the ordinary work of 
inspecting roads and govern- 
ment and private mines. One 
corporation in western Egypt 
is also using the new tricars 
for its officials, striking 
away from the Nile and 
making for the Western Oasis. 
The riders take provisions 
with them, and sometimes 
small shelter-tents. And 
with this unrivalled means of 
transport they are able to 
cover immense areas and take 
valuable notes about the 
possibilities of irrigation, 
especially in the way of sink- 
ing artesian bores, such as 
have already made Nile val- 
ley land worth $75 an acre. 
More of these tricars are 
ordered for the alum, ochre, 
and cobalt prospectors; and 
even some of the French and 
German scientists engaged in 


excavating desert tombs use 


. Egyptian Mining Inspectors setting out from Cairo on a Tour into the 
Libyan Desert on one of the new nine - horse - power Desert Tricars 


formed, such as’ the one at Port Said, to inaugurate. special desert 
services. The Port Said motors accommodate twenty-five passengers 
each, and, by taking short cuts to. the Arab village, do the journey 
in less than half the time taken by the ordinary horse-trolleys. 
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these motors, and find they 
can accomplish in an hour or 
two what it formerly took a 
fleet camel the greater part 
of a working-day to do. 

The Egyptian cotton-planters of the Delta, too, are turning their 
attention to these light fleet tricars, which have a petrol capacity 
of about 120 miles, and have proved themselves the ideal means of 
transport-in the Egyptian desert. 


The Government.as a Lumber 


Merchant 


From several’ aspects a striking interest 
attaches to the recent sale by the govern- 
ment of about 50,000,000 feet of timber on 
the Montana division of the Yellowstone 
Forest Reserve to a contracting company, 
which will .corivert- most of the timber into 
railroad ties. | 

This is one of the largest sales ever made 
of government. timber; the price is advan- 
tageous, and a large percentage of the cut 
will be of a species which a few years ago 
was without market value, namely,, lodge- 
pole pine. Further, it may be said with 
assurance that had not the preservative 
treatment of ties been shown to be both 
practical and economical, such a sale could 
not now have been made, for sixty per cent. 
of the cut, or approximately 1,000,000 ties, 
is to be treated with preservatives by a 


process which experiment and trial have 
placed on a sound business basis. 

The purchasers of the timber have con- 
tracted to supply the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy and the Northern Pacific rail- 
way companies with ties for a period cover- 
ing three years. The timber for which they 
applied to the government consists of lodge- 
pole pine, red fir, and spruce. A _ large 
proportion of the stand is lodgepole, which 
grows very densely. Consequently, after 
all the specified timber has been removed, 
a plentiful stand of young trees will be left, 
which in a few years will again form a 
forest of merchantable dimensions. 

The government will receive a stumpage 
price of $2 50 per thousand feet for the 
red fir, and $2 per thousand feet for the 
spruce and pine. 7 

The story of the entrance of lodgepole 
pine into the timber-market is an interest- 
ing chapter in the history of the use of 
forest products. Five years ago this tree 
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was classed among the nearly worthless, in- 
ferior timbers growing in the Northwestern 
States. It had never come into extensive 


use. Its liability to attack by fungus and © 


to check in drying, its softness and liglit- 
ness, and the large percentage of sapwood 
in its structure were disadvantages which 
seemed to handicap it permanently. Yet 
the possibility and the need of finding sub- 
stitutes for scarcer woods had already led 
to the closer study of a number of unex- 
ploited species,- and devices were being 
sought by which artificial treatment might 
be made to take-the place of natural adapt- 
ability to a specific service. 

Among these devices were improvements 
in seasoning methods and the use of pre 
servatives. It was found that preservative 


treatment, which greatly prolonged the life 


of certain timbers, depends largely for its 
success upon the penetrability of the wood, 
which permits the preservative to enter tlie 
wood substance easily. 
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The Gold at the End of 


the Rainbow 
(Continued from page 608.) 


But the futility of the socialistic reason- 
ing, in this respect, is still more strikingly 
shown by the arguments which they use 
themselves when they turn from human 
nature. as they say that they can easily 
make it, to human nature, as they admit that 
it is at present. The more thoughtful so- 
cialists of to-day, such as Mr. Sidney Webb, 
admit that “ business ability,” or the higher 
directive faculty in its higher forms, is the 
“natural monopoly” of a minority; and 
he and other modern socialistic writers rec- 
omnize,in these monopolists a class which, 
in virtue of its talents and temperament, 
is clearly distinguishable in all periods of 
history: and against this class their main 
moral indictment is that from the days of 
Tyre and Sidon till now its industrial ac- 
tivity has always been dependent on one 
motive—namely, a desire to be paid in kind 


—that is to say, a desire to retain under 


iheir own control an amount of wealth 
proportionate to that which their own ex- 
ceptional efforts have contributed to the 
total stock. And- these men, in whom they 
declare this temperament to be so inveter- 
ate, are the precise portion of the human 
species whose characters they propose to 
iransmute by a decade or two of popular 
legislation. 

ut this is not all. 
argument still, supplied also by themselves, 
which shows how completely futile their 
ideas as to this subject are. An educated 
socialist, who was one of my listeners at 
Philadelphia, had some private conversa- 
tion with me: and he told me that, in ‘his 
own case—he being an official employed by 
some large business firm—and in the case 
of all the working-men to whom he preached 
the socialistic gospel, the root-idea which 
made men socialists was this — the 
that, under the present system, the wages 
or the salaries which they received were 
not a full equivalent of the wealth which 
was actually due to their various personal 
exertions. Some portion or other was al- 
ways abstracted by the employer. This 
supposed situation, my socialist acquaint- 
ance told me, was what he and socialists 
generally could not stand, and it was this 
situation which they looked to socialism to 
remedy. And in the teaching of other so- 
cialists the same thing is implied also. This 
is the moral implication of the doctrine of 
Karl Marx as to labor. Since all wealth 


_ is due to labor, the laborer is underpaid 
| unless he gets everything; and on these 
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grounds he has a sacred right to demand it. 
_ Now, this state of mind which the social- 
ists assume on the part of the employed, 
and the demands arising from which they 
appeal to as the instinctive expression of 
the normal man’s idea of justice, stand 
precisely for their state of mind which, 
when it occurs in the case of the employers, 


5 they represent as easily changeable by the 


workmen's use of the ballot-box. 


In short, 
the socialists virtually say to the employed, 
“You, the vast majority of mankind, natu- 
rally desire, and always will desire with 
justice, to possess to the utmost dollar’s 
worth all that your labor produces”; and 
they then tvirn to the men by whose ability 


labor is diteected, and who, as they admit. 


themselves, contribute most to the product- 
lve process, and say: “As for you, we will 
‘urn your nature upside down. Instead of 
‘ecuring to you all that you produce, we 
will take away ninety-nine hundredths of 
it; arl we will cause you, by means of 
our bailot-boxes, to welcome as a delightful 
privilese the same kind of spoliation— 
ut on a very much more extended scale 
—that we are urging the majority of man- 
kind to resent as an intolerable injustice.” 
And that such is the case has been recently 
admitted by Count Tolstoy in one of his 
publications, entitled The Only Way. In 
that Work he declares that the desire of the 
great director of labor to retain an amount 
of wealth proportionate to the amount pro- 
duced hy him is merely an enlarged edition 
of a desire which js equally operative in 
the case of nine hundred and ninety-nine 
out of every thousand workmen also. In 
other words, according to Count, Tolstoy’s 
admission, the desire of the producer to 


There is a stronger ~ 


idea - 
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possess in proportion to his products is the 
normal desire of every man, be he the most 
ordinary laborer or the most gifted director 
of labor; and such being the case, he pro- 
ceeds, with a truly magnificent naiveté, 
* All that is necessary, in the present state 
of affairs,” is that men of all classes should 
abandon their present motives, which have 
been inveterate in human nature from the 
dawn of civilization till to-day, and sud- 
denly invest themselves with a new charac- 
ter altogether. 

This proposition, when put in its naked 
form, is too chimerical for the more 
thoughtful socialists themselves, though it 
is precisely this proposition to which their 
own reasoning conducts them. They have 
been forced to admit that some men produce 
indefinitely more than others; and they 
realize the absurdity of preaching to man- 
kind at large that whilst the majority of 
the human race, who produce comparatively 
little, are to base socialism on their right 
to the whole of their own products, the 
minority, who produce much, are to base 
it on a rapturous readiness to let their 
products be taken away from them. But 
being still determined to secure the adher- 
ence of the laborers, and to justify the 
claims of labor with which they originally 
started, the intellectual socialists of to- 
day, whenever they address the masses, give 
all their attention to undoing the admis- 
sions which they eagerly make when con- 
fronted by competent critics, and still 
preach to the masses, in one form or an- 
other, the old doctrine of Marx, that labor 
produces everything, that the directors of 
labor are a wholly negligible quantity, and 
that all wealth ought to go to the manual 
laborers. They are, in fact, like Orientals, 
who profess to have been converted to 
Christianity, and who, when in the company 
of educated men, recite the Athanasian 
Creed; but who, the moment they go round 
the corner, and find themselves in an alley, 
begin shouting to the inhabitants that there 
is no God but Allah, and that the blessed 
Mohammed is his prophet. 


Open Sesame! 


A WELL-KNOWN New-Yorker who spends 
a good part of his time in Paris relates 
how he once met a fellow countryman who 
invariably sported a huge red badge bear- 
ing the legend of the National Republican 
Committee. 

After a time the New-Yorker’s curiosity 
got the better of him, and he asked his fellow 
countryman why he was displaying such an 
emblem to the foreigners. 

“It’s just this way,” cheerfully explained 
the other. “One day, at one of the big 
hotels, I noticed a number of chaps who got 
the best of me at all times. I bethought me 
that it would be a good idea to consult one 
of the waiters as to the reason. Incidentally, 
I tipped him. 

“A great light burst upon me when I 
was politely informed by the waiter that 
one of the gentlemen indicated wore the 
Legion of Honor, that the other sported the 
insignia of the Order of the Star of India, 
and that the third was the proud possessor 
of the Order of St. Michael and St. George. 
Gentlemen wearing’ these and other orders, 
added the waiter, were invariably given 
the utmost consideration. 

“Tt didn’t take me long to drop in line. 
I dug down into my trunk and pulled out 
the badge you now see adorning my man- 
ly chest. I put it on and have worn it 
ever since. Of course none of our French 
friends has the least idea what it repre- 


‘ sents, but it’s a decoration, and that goes 


with them! Since I donned it nothing 
has been too good for me.” 


The First Vote of the Filipinos 


On July 30 next, all males in the Philip- 
pine islands not under twenty-three years of 
age, and not citizens or subjects of any 
foreign powers, will be permitted to vote for 
members of the Philippine Assembly, and 
for provincial Governors, a third member of 
the provincial board, municipal presidents 
and vice-presidents, and municipal coun- 
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sellors. This will be the first step towards 
Filipino self-government. The first Ass#em- 
bly will convene early in October of this 
year. Secretary Taft will be present at this 
meeting of the Assembly. 

American citizens coming within the re- 
quirements will be permitted the right of 
suffrage, for American citizens are not con- 
sidered “ subjects of any foreign power.” 

The first Philippine Assembly will consist 
of eighty-four members, apportioned the 
basis of one delegate for each 90.000 of popu- 
lation. Provision is made to increase this 
number, but the total number of delegates 
cannot exceed one hundred. All acts of| the 
Assembly must secure the apprpval of | the 
Philippine Commission before they become 
laws. 


A Distinction Without a 
Differeace 


IN Mississippi there was a _ colored 
preacher noted in those parts for the) ex- 
treme frankness and candor pf his ex- 
hortations to his wicked brethren to reform. 
On one occasion, relates Represent at ive 
John Sharp Williams, the divine was hold- 
ing forth on the sin of theft. Among other 
things he said: 

“I see befo’ me ten chicken-thieves, in- 
cludin’ Dan Samson.” 


This bald statement of fact rather 
aroused the resentment of the aforesaid 
Samson, and he threatened the minister 


with personal violence. The latter's friends 
persuaded the divine to withdraw the ac- 
cusation if Samson would promise not to 
offer the minister any hurt. The question 
seemed about to be adjusted, if being set- 
tled that the clergyman should, on / the 
following Sunday, publicly retract’ his 
statement as to the honesty of Mr. Samson. 

Therefore, rising in the pulpit on the day 
appointed, the minister said: 

“It ‘pears dat a remark of mine, in de 
sermon of last Sunday, has been de cause 


of offence, an’ I derefore amends it. What 
I should have said was dis: ‘I see thefo' me 
inecludin’ Dan 


ten chieken- thieves, not 
Samson.’ ” 
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FIFTY YEARS’ SUPREMACY. 

THe supremacy of Borden's is dug to 50 years’ scien 
tific education of dairvmen and erhployees with a fixed purpose 
to supply only the BEST. Eacte Branp Conpensep Mitk and 
Peertess Brann Evaporatep Mitx fill every milk or cream 
requirement. 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHIIDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 25 cénts a box. .*. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Don’t simply 
“set acakeof sdap.” 
Get good soap. Ask 
for Pears’ and you 
have pure sgap. 

Then bathing will 
mean more \ than 
mere cleanliness; it 
will be luxury at 


trifling cost. 
Sales increasing since 1789. 
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‘in this short time New York 


PLAY 


Hii. artistry and versatility of Madame Alla Nazimova 

have, in a season, become a legend in New York. From 

lugubrious Hedda she changed to impulsive Nora; now 

she has turned, with as great skill, to the interpretation 

of the half-serious, wholly-amused, and most delightful 
character of Comtesse Nina di Lorenzo in Roberto Bracco’s bril- 
liant comedy, * Comtessd Coquette.” As the portrayal of Ibsen’s two 
remarkable heroines demanded the employment of widely ranging 
talents, so the rdle of the Italian comtesse requires methods 
strikingly dissimilar from either and served as a most potent 
token of the art of this Russian actress. In the part of the 
comtesse Madame Nazimova has an opportunity to reveal such 
a new facet of her brillianey that it was difficult to recognize in 
the figure on the stage, either the gloomy. compelling person- 
ality of * Hedda Gabler ” or the 
blithe. dominant figure of “A 
Doll's. House.” The Italian 
play imposed an entirely new 
personality upon the actress, 
that of the thoroughly conceiv- 
able woman of to-day, with an 
inordinate vanity and love of 
wdlmiration; yet, with these, a 
very keen appreciation of her 
duties and obligations as a wife. 
It is searcely necessary to 
sav that Madame Nazimova 
achieved a marked success with 
her interpretation, because even 


has learned to look to her for 
success in everything. The play 
deals with an agreement which 
the ecomtesse has made with her 
husband regarding the personal 
liberty of each, to the end that 
there shall be no jealousy on 
the part of either. She warns 
him that the first time = fx 
makes direct charges against 
her she will give him ample 
vround for the accusation. She 
is at heart what she savs, “a 
good woman, but a bad wife.” 
She is devoted to the admira- 
tion of men, and~prone to be in- 
disereet for its accomplishment. 
The indiscretion leads her into 
a duel with a friend of her 
hushand’s who is en- 
amoured of her. He challenges 
her to come to his villa, which 
she does, and the temperature 
of the water she flings upon his, 
ardor may be well imagined by 
her speech to him as soon as 
they are alone and the doors 
are closed upon them. She 
seats herself in the middle of 
the room, folds her arms, and 
says, “ Now, here I am: tempt 
me.” Very naturally, progress 
is quite slow. Suddenly’ word 
is brought that the husband of 
the comtesse is without. The 
key to a secret exit is offered 
to the comtesse for the price of 
a kiss. Instantly she declines 
to purchase it, and her indigna- 
tion is superb. She bids that 
her husband be shown in, and 
the act. instead of ending in a 
duel between the husband and 


EUROPEAN COMEDY AND 
AMERICAN FARCE 
By 


diseoncerted. The third act of the comedy is the most artistic. 
It opens revealing the comtesse at tea in her boudoir. She sends 
for her husband to join her_in their first informal meeting in a 
long time. It happens that she has made an engagement to re- 
ceive the would-be tempter, but she, sends for her husband in 
stead and tells him of the engagement. Later the serpent en- 
ters, feeling that at last conquest is to be his. Hewever, a moment 
after he has looked at himself in a hand-mirror t» convince him- 
self that there is really no reason why the comtesse should not 
be dying of love for him, he sees the door of her inner room opened 
und catches a glimpse of her with her husband’s arm around her 
and hears. their much-amused laughter. With rare discretion he 
tiptoes from the room and the final curtain falls. 

Madame Nazimova’plays her part with rare charm and dis- 
tinction. The would-be tempit- 
er, Gino Riccardi, of Mr. Guy 
Standing, was much too farcical] 
to be telling, and the part of 
the comte, by Mr. Arthur 
Forrest, was only passably ex- 
pressive. The play itself is one 
of the most effective comeilies 
which has heen played in New 
York in many a day. 


Those who, attracted by its 
martial title, may be tempted 
to visit the Lyceum Theatre té 
observe Mr. Arnold Daly in 
“The Boys of Company * B,’” 
will be disappointed if they ex- 
pect to be stirred by a repre- 
sentation of the bravery and 
clangor of warfare. This play. 
the authorship of which is ae- 
knowledged by Rida Johnson 
Young, the author of “ Brown 
of Harvard,” is put forward as 
“a comedy of New York Na- 
tional Guard life”; therefore, 
we know that it is a comedy: 
but does it depict faithfully 
the inner life of the State's 
volunteers? Are these war- 
riors, upon whom our security 
so greatly depends, such «read- 
ful cut-ups as the author repre- 
sents? Do they  intersperse 
their exercises by the singing of 
“coon ” songs and college glees. 


frog? One hesitates to think 
so. Let us assume that some 
one has been cruelly misleading 
this excellent playwright—who, 
in her “ Brown of Harvard.” 
told us the “ real truth ” about 
college life; let us assume that 
these glimpses of hidden and 
sinister doings are base, though 
unconscious, calumnies. 

It would be indiscreet to set 
forth in detail the elaborate 
wickedness of these doings a 
they are mercilessly set fort) in 
“ The Boys of Company ‘ B’”— 
such matters are not for the 
stern and unequivocal glare of 
ptint. Let it suffice to say that 
Miss (or Mrs.?) Young is sing 
larly fortunate in the players 
who make actual her “ crea 
tions.” Mr. Daly, abandoning 


the would-be tempter, comes to 
a close with the most delicious 
comedy, the comtesse and her 
husband being by far the least 


Mr. Arnold Daly as “ Tony,” the immaculate 
Hero, in “ The Boys of Company ‘B’” 
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for a time—though one liopes 
not for long—the exposition of 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw's de 
lightful imaginings, enacts the 
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A Club Cocktail 


es 


HOUSANDS have discarded the idea 
of making their own cocktails,—all will 
afer giving the CLUB COCKTAILS a 
fair trial. Scientifically blended from the 
choicest old liquors and mellowed with age 
make them the perfect cocktails that they 
ar® Seven kinds, most popular of which 
are Martini (Gin base), Manhattan (Whis- 
key base). 

The following label appears on every 
bottle : 

Guaranteed under the National Pure 

Food and Drugs Act. Approved June 

30th, 1906. Serial No. 1707. 

G6. F. HR UBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
Hartford New York London 
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GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD) 
The Name is 


stamped on every iP 
loop — 

CUSHION 

BUTTON 

CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


ALWAYS * 


The 
ements of Navigation 
By W. J. HENDERSON 


avery clear and concise statement of essen- 
facts concerning the handling of a ship at 
and furnishes information indispensable to 
fy one connected with the navigation of a 
tL—Army and Navy Journal, New York, 


With Diagrams. $1.00 


RPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
(7) For OF BRAINS 
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role of the Gayest Cut-up of them 
all, one T'ony Allen, a part in which he 
provides much innocent and gentle amuse- 
ment; Florence Nash as the Girl with the 
Lisp is extravagantly amusing; Frances 
Ring does a conventionally obtuse heroine 
with appropriate effect; Howard Estabrook 
vitalizes, with charm and humor, a very 
minor roéle (an uncommonly sincere and 
naturalistic actor, this); Verner Clarges is 
diverting as the cholerie uncle of The Cut- 
up, and Roy Fairchild, as an Insufferable 
Cad, is altogether convincing. Jennie A. 
Eustace as the Scheming Mother makes all 
that can be made of a preposterous part. 

“TI” cannot close this brief appreciation 
without rendering glad homage to the love- 
ly male clothes worn by Mr. Daly. The 
flannel suit which he flaunts before the eyes 
of less-fortunate persons in the last act is 
a triumph of the creative imagination, a 
sartorial Poem, an «esthetic entity which 
contains within itself the quintessential 
lure of spring. 


To say that Miss Grace George is doing 
the best work of her career as Cyprienne in 
“ Divorcons” is to say truth—and yet not 
quite the whole truth. The playgoer of 
experience is immediately aware of her 
amazing growth in the art of expression, of 
a new vivacity and dash in this young wom- 
an whose fresh, wholesome, winsome per- 
sonality has always been her chief charm. 
And yet to see her exploiting the silly, petu- 
lant, cynical French girl-wife, who is ready 
to change husbands with less thought than 
she -would bestow upon the ordering of a 
new gown, cannot fail to give her many ad- 
mirers something of a shock. It is as if a 
father should suddenly discover his daintily 
reared young daughter- calmly dissecting 
d’Annunzio or Pierre Louys. Yet this sur- 
prise is soon lost as one follows Miss George 
in her new flights of comedy. After all, in 
these piping times of twentieth-century de- 
velopment we must not hark back to stand- 
ards of the cold, starchy Victorian age. 

The world lives, throbs, grows, ever ad- 
vances; the daring advance-guard of yester- 
day is the laggard rear-guard of to-morrow, 
and if mocking old Sardou happened to 
amuse our fathers by his portrayal of the 
wiles of the husband who outvies his would- 
be supplanter by playing the frantic yet 
wily lover, why, let us go to the feast with 
great gusto. A fig for your captious palates! 
‘The trilateral marital farce was never more 
merrily done, even though Miss Margaret 
Mayo adapted Sardou for the occasion. 

And “I” will maintain, confident of the 
corroboration of all who have seen and heard 
her, that no more charming, fascinating 
Cyprienne has ever been known in this city. 
Miss George plays the part with all the 
merriment of a prankish girl on a frolic, yet 
with touches of sincerity that hold the au- 
dience breathless. In the very risqué dinner 
scene in the Café du Grand Vatel, for ex- 
ample, she was an adorable but foolish girl 
misled by her worshipping though sophisti- 
eated husband. 

As for the play, it is laugh-compelling as 
ever, Frank Worthing is excellent as the 
wily husband, and Max Freeman (we still 
sigh for the vanished laughter of “ Fr- 
minie™) was a wonderfully grotesque and 
amusing head waiter. 


A Self-made Kick 


“Brarery is certainly a self-made man,” 
remarked Long. 

“ He is,” agreed Large; “ and from the ex- 
perience T had when I asked to marry his 
daughter, I judge he spent a great deal of 
time on his feet.” 


Reading Maketh a Full Man 


| Tue Royat Cook. “Surely your Majesty 
won’t dine off this fellow! He's hard as 
nails—put up the toughest fight of the whole 
ship’s crew.” 

Kine Lucuttus Motomocamso. “ Don’t 
worry, chef. I know he’ll come to table like 
spring lamb. The poet says: ‘The bravest 
are always the tenderest.’” 
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ROAST MEATS 


hot or cold, are given just 
that “finishing touch” if 
seasoned with 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It perfects the flavor of 
Soups, Fish, Steaks, Chops, 
Veal and Salads. It gives 
relish to an otherwise in- 
sipid dish. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York 
— 


OND 


EXTRACT 


Nothing else is so soothing and 
so beneficial to the skin. 
Nothing else is so 


REFRESHING and HEALING 


Avoid imitations. Many are 
adulterated with active poi- 
sons. Refuse them. 


Insist on having 


POND’S 
EXTRACT 
The Standard 
for 60 Years 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., 
Agents, 
Hudson St.,New York 


financial 
Letters Bills of exchange bought and 


sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 

of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 

re; dit of Credit. Collections made. 
reqait. 


International Cheques. Cer- 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


tificates of Deposit. 
Rankens, No. 59 Watt. Street 


A YEAR 


REAL ESTATE 
BUSINESS. 


i willteach you by mail the Real Estate, General Broker we and In- 
surance business and appoint you SPECIAL REPRYFSENTA- 
TIVE of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage 
company in America. oo a are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year 
without any investment of capital. Excellent opportunities open to YOU. 
By our system you can make money in a few weeks without interfering 
with your present occupation. Our Co-orerative department will give you 
wae Gates salable property to handle than any other institution in the 
world. 


A Thorough Commercial Law C€ Each presentati 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 641 Reaper Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 
The original veal estate schol. No connection with any other concern of similar name. 
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HOW THE SHIP SURGEONS BROUGHT THE “SUEVIC” TO HER HOSPITAL 
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THE STEAMSHIP “ SUEVIC,” BOUND FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO AUSTRALIA, WENT ASHORE NEAR THE LIZARD ON MARCH J]7. IT WAS 


x ? FOUND. IMPOSSIBLE TO GET HER BOW OFF THE ROCKS, AND IN ORDER TO SALVE AS MUCH OF HER AS POSSIBLE, SHE WAS CUT IN TWO 
A BY THE AID OF A DYNAMITE DISCHARGE A LITTLE FORWARD OF THE BRIDGE; THE DISLODGED PORTION WAS THEN TOWED INTO SOUTII- 
¢ AMPTON. WHERE A NEW BOW WILL BE FITTED TO THE HULL. THE PORTION WHICH WAS RECLAIMED IS 400 FEET IN LENGTI 
7 A SPRING DAY IN NEW YORK 
5 
> 

da 
4 

$ : rIVE AND A HALF INCHES OF SNOW FELL IN NEW YORK CITY ON THE 9TH OF APRIL BETWEEN 6.20 A.M. AND 5 P.M.—A RECORD 


SNOWFALL FOR APRIL. THE a PICTU RES THE VERNAL ASPECT OF CITY HALL PARK DURBING THE DEMONSTRATION 
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Chance for American Autos 


Tne S-ottish reliability trial for touring- 
rs. which will begin on the 25th and end 
the of June. next, will afford an 
cellent opportunity for the manufacturers 
‘American touring-cars to make good their 
im that their output equals in reliability 
nd staying qualities the best of the foreign 
anufactures. The course over which the 
rial will be conducted will be from Glasgow 
Inverness, a distance of 754% miles. 

At the Scottish trials last year five Amer- 
an touring-cars were entered, and while 
aking a good showing as to reliability, were 
ther outclassed in the matters of hill- 
limbing and fuel-consumption. These Scot- 
‘.) trials have a very great effect upon pub- 
e opinion in Kurope and other divisions, 
s pople are beginning to realize that the 
xt machine is the one which will give the 
ost satisfaction under, not the best, but the 
erst conditions. Thousands of machines 
re being used in the mining districts of 
mth Africa, and this, as most of the other 
reien markets. demands a_ thoroughly 
Jiable car. Entries forthe Scotch re- 
tability trial must be made on the forms 
ipplied for that purpose not later than May 
inext. Fhe Bureau of Manufactures of the 
epartment of Commerce and Labor is pre- 
red to furnish manufacturers with these 
ms. 


Don’t Shoot the Actors! 


Tuere is a theatre in New York not more 
han a Sabbath-day’s journey from the White 
ight Trail in which a roaring burlesque 
as been played since early last fall. 
inguiarly enough, the programme presents 
» the patrons of the house this naive an- 
: 


TER THE 
f you feel like Shooting come around 


the corner to — West — Street 


Getting a Line on Him 


An Alabama man tells of an odd charac- 
Tin a town of that State for whom the 
wal creck had more attractions than the 
t and yvrassy cotton-field. Not long ago 
Tobe,” as the darky is called, took a day 
ff in wy of his favorite amusement. 
obe bajted his hook, and long and patiently 
it upon the bank of the ereek vainly wait- 
g fora bite. At last, undér the combined 
fluence. of the warmth of the day and the 
luggish movement of the ereek, Tobe fell 
sleep. 

As the weary angler dozed a big fish took 
He\bait and almost pulled the darky into 
he Areek, 

“Goad Lord! Good Lord!” exclaimed 
obe, with a gurgle, as he awoke, “is dis 
iggah a-lijhin’, or is dis fish a-niggerin’?” 


Fetched Him 

A youxc New-Yorker of means who 
aintains a residence, at certain seasons, 
tar =Greenwich, Connecticut. recently 
ursed a vrievance against his immediate 
eighbor. The latter, it appears, has been 
ppeale| ‘> in vain to put a stop to the 
raging of his hens in the New-Yorker’s 
Ty). 
Finally the New York man decided to 
* a little strategy when appeal and 
ersuasion liad failed. 
Yne day a friend, who knew of the 
ruble beiween the neighbors, asked: 
_ Still troubled by Blank’s hens?” 
_ Not a bit of it,” answered the New- 
a with a ehuckle. “They’re shut up 


” How dis! you manage to accomplish it?” 


Well. explained the New - Yorker. 
. for a week, IT put a lot. of 
In tle garden under the grape-vine, 
norning, when IT was sure that 
ank Wis ‘ooking, I went out and brought 


he 1! 


nil 
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BARRETT JACKS 


The only Jacks which will not in- 
terfere with the body of the car 


The buying of an Automobile Jack not bearing the name 
Barrett is really a confession of professional inno- 
cence. 
See that the name “ Barrett Jack” is cas¢ on the socket. 
You may save fifty cents or a dollar on an inferior jack, 
but it is likely to cost a hundred times that in damages 
to your Car. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, 


write direct to us. Catalogue free on 
request. 


THE DUFF 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Exclusive Makers of BARRETT /ACKS 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 
26 Cortlandt St., New York 


PAKIS LONDON ANTWERP 
MONTREAL PITTSBURGH, PA. 


THE INCOMPARABLE 


WHITE 


THE CAR FOR SERVICE 


THE TOURING SUPREMACY OF THE WHITE 


After a brief experience with the White, the average owner has 
gained such confidence in its supreme reliability and its ability to traverse 
any sort of a road, that he plans his tours without any thought as to 
whether the: roads are good, bad, or indifferent. He knows that his 
tires will last much longer than on any other car of similar size or 
power. He is independent of everything except an occasional source 
of gasoline supply. 

As an indication of the ceaseless touring activities of White owners, 
it is significant that, in many remote regions of this country and of 
foreign lands, the people think that all automobiles are propelled by 
steam-power, This conclusion is a natural result of their having seen 
no other automobiles but White Steamers. 


Drive a WHITE and see the country as you have never seen it before 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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THE FLOWERS THAT BLOOM ON THE SIDEWALK 


BY SYDNEY K. HARTMAN 
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a long wheel- base exerts terrific 
strain on your rear tires, and if 
the rear seats extend behind the wheels this 
strain is greatly exaggerated by the suspended 
weight of passengers creating leverage against 
the axle. In the design, material, and making 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CLINCHER TIRES 


the above contingency, and innumerable others 
equally important, have been deeply considered 
and successfully met. It is in practice that 
Pennsylvania Clincher Tires “ make better” 
than any other make in the market. . 


Write for the Tire Booklet. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 
JEANNETTE, PA. 


General Sales Agent, ROGER B. MCMULLEN, Chicago, Ill. 


NEW YORK—1741 Broadway. DETROIT —237 Jefferson Ave, 
CHICAGO—1241 Michigan Ave. CLEVELAND — 2134-6 E. Ninth 
PHILADELPHIA—615 N. Broad St. Street. 

BOSTON—20 Park Square. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—sr2-14 
BUFF ALO—717 Main St. Mission St. 
ATILANTA,GA.—102 N. Prior St. LON DON —26 City Road. 


PLEASURES 
OF MOTORING 


A smooth running engine is more satis- 
faction than smooth roads. Mobiloil—the 
perfect automobile lubricant—is the only oil that 
makes smooth, easy running absolutely certain 
There is a grade of 


MOBILOIL 


especially prepared for every engine. 
The Mobiloil booklet lists every 
make of automobile and tells what 
grade of Mobiloil touse. It’s free. 
Mobiloil sold by dealers every 
where—in barrels and cans of 
varying capacities. 
MANUFACTURED BY 

VACUUM OIL CO. 
Rochester, Y. 


$270 EUROPE 
TRIP TO 
All necessary expenses included; personal escort, excellent 
service. Other tours priced $290 to $850. Frequent depart. | 
ures durin May, June, and July. North Cape- Russia Tour, | 
jone20. FRANK C. CLARK, No. 96 Broadway, N. Y. 


Grand Hotel Ronai 


With All Modern Comforts. 
Sulphur and Radium Baths, Radium Mud Baths. 


POSTYEN, HUNGARY. 


Where to Spend 


This Summer 


The Lackawanna Railroad’s 


Railroad 
booklet, “Mountain and 


Lake Resorts,’’ will tell you how you can go, 
where you can stay. what you can see and how 
much it will cost. 144 pages, profusely sllus 
trated In addition it contains a clever little 
love story entitled 


A Chase for An Heiress”’ 
It will be sent for 10 cents in stamps. Address 


CEO. A. CULLEN, General Passenger Agent 
26 Exchange Place (Dept. 5), New York City 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


“ Stand Aside!” said Teddy Bear 


By Earle Hooker Eaton 


PupGy bear and slender stork, 
So the story goes, 
On a doorstep in New York, 
Nearly came to blows. 
Growled his bearship, “Stand aside!” 
Haughty was his air 
As he thundered in his pride, 
“Tm the Teddy Bear! 


“ Please to Mindly understand 
I’m the rage to-day, 

All the children in the land 
Love with me to play. 

Ladies, when they ride or walk, 
Take me everywhere. 

Stand aside, you feathered gawk! 
I’m the Teddy Bear!” 


On one leg, his neck acrook, 
Stork then struck a pose; 
One big bunch of claws he shook 
"Neath his bearship’s nose. 
“Hang your plush-upholstered hide! 
Say, | like your cheek! 
Stand aside yourself!” he cried, 
“ Fuzzy-wuzzy freak! 


“ When of precedence you talk, 
Save yourself such airs, 

For the bird you term a gawk 
Precedes Teddy Bears. 

Ere you're in demand at all, 
Creature most absurd! 

I must pay the house a éall— 
I’m the Bird!” 


An Important Shakespeare 
Discovery 


“On, mother!” said little Jane, one day, 
running into the house. “ Teacher says | 
must get a new reader.” 

“ All-right, my child.” said the mother. 
“Did teacher tell you the name of the 
book ?” 


“Oh yes,” replied Jane. “It’s Mary's 
Little Lamb’s Tails, by Shakespeare. 


Reluctant to Go 


A WRst PoInt cadet. some years ago. 
was told by his instructor to draw up the 
plans and specifications for a railroad via- 
duct to connect two high hills, between 
which ran a small stream. 

In due course an excellent set of draw- 
ings was presented, one showing the bridge 
in its completion, with a sketch of the 
surroundings, and on which sat two men, 
with their legs hanging over the side. fish- 
ing. The drawing was returned, with the 
request that the men be removed from the 
bridge. 

Upon receiving the paper the second time 
the professor discovered that his instrue- 
tions had been carried out, but that the 
two men were seated on the bank of the 
stream, still in quest of representatives of 
the finny tribe. 

Again was the paper returned, and this 
time with positive orders to remove the 
men from the drawing altogether. Imagine 
the consternation which overspread_ the 
features of the “learned instructor,” upon 
receiving the paper for the third time, to 
find two little graves and tombstones, with 
appropriate epitaphs, situated the 
bank of the stream. His orders had been 
obeyed, and the men removed altogether. 

Needless to say that the cadet was for. 
given for this breach of discipline, and the 
unintentional disrespect to his senior offi- 
cer was overlooked. 


In. an article describing the new Engineers’ 
Club which appeared in the Wrexkty of April 
13, the name of the architects of the build- 
ing was inadvertently omitted. This build- 
ing was designed by Messrs. Whitfield and 
King, of New York. 
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eres Gharireux : 


At first-class Wine Merchants, (-rocers, Hotels, Cafes, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 


BAD NAUHEIM 
Near Frankfort O/M. 
HEART DISEASE, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, FEMALE DISEASES. 
SCROFULA, NERVOUSNESS 


Prospectus gratis by Gr. Kurdirector. : 
Spring Water shipped by “ Staatsquellenversand ’ 


BAD NAUHEIM 
SALT AND MOTHER-LYE SHIPPED BY GR. SALINENRENTAMT 


As a rest cure we recommend the charmingly situated, small, 
and quiet Grossh. Bad Salzhausen near Nidd’ R. 
Station Kriedberg- fdda ). Walks through Forests, 
Solbath, Springs, Pure Air. 
Baths taken in 1906, 403,433 Number of Guests in 19496, 27,911 
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will find our products in 
rivate Uarriages 
| of highest excellence in all that 
| pertains to refinement of design, 
| perfection of construction, and 
| obedience to personal wishes. 
| Satisfaction guerenteed 
| Correspondence invited. 
THE FRENCH CARRIAGE Co. 
Ded'gners, Distributors Select Carriages 
— 


